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INTRODUCTION: 

GLIMPSE OF VICTORIAN ENGLAND 



The death of Que en Victoria in 1 901 marked the end of one of the most 
remarkable periods in British history, a period which has become perma- 
nently associated with her name. It was during her reign of over half a 
century ( 1837-190 1) that Great Britain became the leading industrial state 
in Europe, the workshop of the world. "If it were not for the English, where 
would we get our needles from?" exclaims Hadji Gencho, that famous 
admirer of the Bell Lancaster method, in Karavelov's Bulgarians from 
Olden Times. Albion's commercial and financial power spread to the re- 
motest parts of the world. The British Empire became so vast that the 'sun 
never set on it'. Naturally, this unprecedented rate and degree of develop- 
ment also gave rise to serious problems, both social and ethnic. There was 
widespread discontent and unrest in the colonial territories; in the metropo- 
lis itself the underprivileged working classes, which had borne the burden 
of their empire's glorious progress, raised their voice in protest, demanding 
their rightful dues. TKis was the time of the People's Charter and the flour- 
ishing of socialism and trade unionism. Victorian England succeeded in 
curbing the destructive impulses contained in these movements and, in the 
effort of drawing on their positive, constructive elements, reached a degree 
of social compromise which only contributed to the country's further de- 
velopment. Britain firmly believed in gradual social progress but was ap- 
prehensive of any sudden revolutionary leaps into the unknown. The idea 
of constant advancement as the fundamental principle of existence under- 
lay the theories of Darwin, Huxley and John Stuart Mill. Liberalism be- 
came the dominant philosophy of a nation infused with the spirit of reform. 
A series of far-reaching Acts of Parliament was passed introducing laissez 
faire in the sphere of trade, judicious labour laws, protection the rights of 
industrial workers, women and children, and a more humane penal code. 
The foundations were laid of such modern democratic institutions as the 
welfare state and the National Health service, public transport and postal 
service, the police force, the free press, compulsory and free primary edu- 
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cation, and a network of libraries. There were large-scale public building 
projects, including the magnificent Houses of Parliament, roads, and rail- 
ways. Culture flourished as well, especially literature. The very mention 
of the names of the great master novelists Dickens, Thackeray and George 
Eliot, the Bronte sisters, Hardy, and Meredith, H. G. Wells and Arnold 
Bennett, or of the poets Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne, suggests the 
enormous variety and wealth of Victorian literature. 

The irrepressible vitality of Victorian society and its openness to the 
rest of the world, made it particularly sensitive to the struggles for inde- 
pendence of other nations. Naturally, the conservative forces in the country 
showed no compassion and strove to preserve status quo but liberal sym- 
pathies were entirely on the side of the downtrodden. Among them were 
the Bulgarians, whose struggle for national independence was at its height. 
We all know the invaluable impact William Gladstone's support of the 
Bulgarian cause had on directing the world's attention to the 'Bulgarian 
horrors' after the April Uprising of 1876. His name and the names of his 
followers, those noble champions of the opperessed, resound in the early 
poetry of Ivan Vazov. Less known is the sympathy for the hardships of our 
people expressed in their poetry by the young Wilde, by Swinburne, Wil- 
liam Morris and many other known and unknown bards of Victorian Eng- 
land. Not enough is known, either, about the extensive coverage of these 
events in the British press, or of its persistent interestinthe life of the newly 
founded independent Bulgarian state after the War of Independence of 
1878. Many would be surprised to learn that the first biography of Stefan 
Stambolov was published in Britain, in English, as were the first collection 
of Bulgarian folk-songs (with an introduction by Pencho Slaveykov), and, 
in 1894, even before it appeared in Bulgaria, the first edition of Vazov' s 
Under the Yoke. The enthusiastic and highly competent introduction by the 
influential literary critic Sir Edmund Gosse begins thus: 

If there is a certain gratification in presenting to the English public 
the first specimen of the literature of a new people, that gratifica- 
tion is lifted abo ve triviality, and grounded upon a serious critical 
basis, when the book so presented is in itself a masterpiece. I do 
not think that it will be questioned that "Under the Yoke" is a 
romance of modern history of a very high call indeed. 
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A. true Victorian, Gosse writes with respect about both Vazov's mas- 
terfij 1 control over his own emotional involvement in bis subject, and about 
his mature skilful style. 

Britain's interest in things Bulgarian was reciprocated. As early as 1860 
the literary magazine "Bulgarski knizhitsi" published a short story by 
Charles Dickens entitled ''Glad" ("Famine"). The remaining decades to the 
end of the century saw a number of other works by British authors trans- 
lated: in addition to Dickens' the names of Kipling, Wilde, R. L. Stevenson 
and H . G. Wells deserve mention, as does Main Reid who, although almost 
completely unknown in his own country, gained great popularity abroad. 
The works of philosophers such as Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill 
and of historians and essayists such as Macaulay, Carlyle and Lord Acton 
were translated into Bulgarian. The high moral values of the Victorians, 
their respect for diligence, their staunch belief in the ideals of the patriar- 
chal family and their hopes for an equitable society all had a tremendous 
appeal to the Bulgaria n of the time of the National Revival. Those were 
the values that commanded his respect for British culture and society. 

In other words, conditions in the second half of the 19th century were 
extremely auspicious for the establishment and expansion of close contacts 
between Great Britain and Bulgaria in all spheres of social life. Today, 
when there are fresh prospects of establishing vigorous links between our 
two countries, it is particularly important that we pause to take a look at 
the past. It was for this reason that the Bulgarian Society for British Studies 
(BSBS) dedicated its Second Annual Conference to Victorian Britain. 
Over the two days of the Conference more than twenty papers were deliv- 
ered by British and Bulgarian scholars in the fields of literature, history 
and journalism. The present volume contains same of the papers — those 
dealing with Victorian literature — presented at this interdisciplinary gath- 
ering. It is our hope that they will help students of English, and all literature 
lovers, gain better understanding of some of the more important ideological 
and aesthetic trends in Victorian literature, of its response to important 
issues of the time (including Bulgaria's struggle for national inde- 
pendence), and of the process of the reception of Victorian literature in 
Bulgaria. 
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Included here are papers by members of the Bulgarian Society for Brit- 
ish Studies. Some, such as Professor Vladimir Phillipov, Dr. Vessela Kat- 
sarova, Dr. Stefana Rousenova and Ms Zelma Catalan are on the staff of 
the Department of English and American Studies at Sofia University; oth- 
ers, such as Dr. Roumen Genov and Dr. Lyudmila Kostova teach history 
and English, respectively, at the University of Sofia and the University of 
Veliko Turnovo. We are also pleased to be able to present to our readers 
the papers delivered by our distinguished guests from Great Britain, Dr. 

Peter Faulkner (University of Exeter) and Dr. Simon Edwards (Roehamp- 
ton Institute, London). 

Professor Alexander Shurbanov, 

President of BSBS 
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ROUMEN GENO V 



POETS AND POLITICS: THE RESPONSE 
TO THE EASTERN QUESTION CRISIS 
OF THE 1870S IN BRITISH POETRY 



The great crisis of the Eastern Question, the "nightmare" of the 19th- 
century European diplomacy, which was rekindled once more in 1875, is, 
probably, one of the most thoroughly researched episodes in British and 
European history. This concerns also one of its most significant aspects, 
its repercussions in Britain, and the reactions on the part of the public and 
the government. Among the most important monographs on the subject are 
those by Robert William Seton-Waston, David Harris, Richard T. Shan- 
non, Richard Millman, Anne Pottinger Saab, Andrei Pantev . Still, there 
are some aspects of the response to that particular crisis that have not at- 
tracted the attention they deserve, and consequently need further elucida- 
tion. Once of them is the response to the events of the mid- 1870s of a 
number of British poets, both great masters and obscure versifiers. One of 
the few exceptions is a study by the noted Bulgarian literary historian Mik- 
hail Arnaoudov, "Swinburne on Bulgaria*', which ho wever focuses on only 
one work of an individual poet among many . 

This paper takes up the question of the poetical response to the events 
in the Balkans, and to their impact on the British public opinion and poli- 
tics. A number of works by both leading poets and mere versifiers are 
examined, including classical sonnets, ballad parodies, hymns, music-hall 
songs, broadsheets. The reactions displayed are very characteristic of the 
mentality of the builders of Victorian culture, both "high" and "low", cor- 
responding to the moods of the wider public. In this respect, the specific 
poetic response to the Easten Question crisis of the 1870s, was a unique 
case of the demonstration of the inter-relation between literature and poli- 
tics in Victorian Britain. 

The crisis, or rather its impact on public opinion and party politics, was, 
in a sense, a watershed in British political history. According to Kenneth 
Bourne, an authority on the history of Victorian foreign policy, it marked 
the beginning of genuine differences between the major parties on the prob- 
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lems of foreign relations . The course of the crisis was accompanied by a 
political debate of unprecedented intensity. Robert Gascoyne-Cecil, the 
3rd Marquess of Salisbury, diplomat and foreign secretary at the later stage 
of the crisis, remarked in 1 878, that no question within the memory of the 
men of his generation had "so deeply excited the English people, moved 
their passions so thoroughly, and produced such profound divisions, and 
such rancorous animosity" . 

The new crisis of the "eternal" Eastern Question had strictly begun in 
the summer of 1875 with the rising of the Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
against the Turkish domination, but it assumed European dimensions with 
the revolt in Bulgaria in the next April. Its bloody suppression by both 
"bashibazook" irregulars and Turkish troops, opened the "floodgates of 
moral indignation" in Britain, in the words of Richard Shannon. The tra- 
ditional policy of maintaining the empire of the sultan, and the mild rebuke 
of the outrages in Bulgaria by the Conservative government of Benjamin 
Disraeli, were regarded by a considerable section of the public opinion as 
equivalent to moral complicity with the perpetrators and the administration 
that had allowed them. A protest movement had sprung up spontaneously • 
in July- August 1876, known as "Bulgarian (atrocities) agitation". It com- 

* 

prised individuals and groups from different social strata, from peers to 
agricultural workers, and in the late summer and autumn a great number 
of public meetings, both indoor and outdoor, were held throughout the 
country. The campaign reached its climax in September-October 1876, 
meetings expressing indignation at the atrocities committed in Bulgaria 
with the connivance of the authorities, and demanding not only reversal in 
the pro-Turkish policy of the British government but also autonomy for 
the Christian provinces of the Ottoman empire. Between September 1 and 
December 27, 455 memorials and petitions were sent to the Foreign Office 
(now kept in six large bound volumes at the PRO), and a number of peti- 
tions were sent to Parliament. Of these 90 per cent were sent between 
September 1 and October 9 . At the beginning of September, William 
Gladstone, then nominally a rank-and-file MP after his resignation from 
the post of leader of the Liberal Party but still its most influential figure in 
the eyes of the public, published his famous pamphlet "The Bulgarian Hor- 
rors and the Question of the East". Its effect was of an exploding bomb and 
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it sold 40 000 copies in a few days, being later translated into many Euro- 
pean languages. The pamphlet is considered the most important one written 
in the 19th century. Gladstone not only denounced the diplomacy of his 
great rival Disraeli, j List elevated Earl of Beaconsfield, but also invited the 
Turkish anhorities to leave the provinces they had "profaned and dese- 
crated", 'U>ag and baggage" (a phrase to become proverbial) . Giving in 
such a way an immense weight to the campaign, Gladstone had become 
its unquestionable, though, reluctant leader, or "icon" in the words of Anne 
P. Saab. 

The Bulgarian agitation of 1876 was supported by the greater part of 
the British intellectual elite of the time. Philosophers and sociologists such 
as Herbert Spencer, Henry Sigwick and Goldwin Smith, the novelists An- 
thony Trollope and Thomas Hardy, the Victorian sage Thomas Carlyle, 
the art critic John Ruskin, the leading historians of the period Edward A. 
Freeman, Anthony J. Froude, William Stubbs, Lord Acton, George Otto 
Trevelyan, James Bryce, almost all of the Pre-Raphaelite painters, includ- 
ing William Morris and Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, as well 
as Charles Darwin, all either took part in the campaign or gave it moral 
support. On December 8, 1876, a national conference on the Eastern Ques- 
tion was held at St. James's Hall, London, at which many of those lumi- 
naries were present or had sent letters of support. Beside fiery speeches in 
the general vein of the previous campaign, a practical result of the confer- 
ence was the setting up of an organization, the Eastern Question Associa- 
tion, whose aim was to keep the public informed about the further devel- 
opment of the crisis in an objective way, and thus keep the spirit of the 
Bulgarian agitation alive. 

The great Pre-Raphaelite poet, painter and decorator, William Morris, 
became its treasurer. In the next year and a half his name was closely 
associated with the movement to keep Britain's neutrality in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, and to prevent the country's open involvement 
on behalf of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire . 

The events of the great Eastern Question crisis of the 1870s found an 
amazing response in contemporary British poetry, both "high" — repre- 
sented by Alfred Lord Tennyson, Algernon Charles Swinburne, William 
Morris, Oscar Wilde, and "low" or "popular" — poems, music-hall songs, 



broadsheets and epigrams, produced by amateur poets, showmen, and 
anonymous authors. The circumstance that these poems and songs were, 
more or less, a direct response to current political events does not mean 
that they should be dismissed as works of indifferent aesthetic value, yet, 
in this study, they are seen primarily as an expression of certain moral and 
political views of the authors, as well as a reflection of some aspects of 
Victorian mentality. 

The theme of sympathy with the Bulgarian victims of the reprisal, who 
were regarded as Christian martyrs, was developed in a number of poetic 
works. It is informative to compare two of them, one of Oscar Wilde's rare 
poems, the sonnet "On the Recent Massacres of the Christians in Bulgaria", 
and another one, "The Little Hands at Batak", by a certain W. H. Greene, 
of Pentspool, Mountmouthshire, both sent to William Gladstone. Wilde's 
sonnet is comparatively well-known. It has been published in many edi- 
tions of his works, and translated into Bulgarian, most recently by Alex- 
ander Shurbanov. The sonnet was written in 1 876, while its author was still 
an undergraduate student at Margaret College, Oxford, and it was one of 
his first serious ventures in the art of poetry. It is largely dismissed, how- 
ever, by the British historian Richard Shannon in his classic account of the 
Bulgarian agitation of 1876, not only as an immature work, but as an ex- 
ercise influenced by the contemporary fashion of Anglo-Catholicism in 
Oxford (other early poems of Wilde are full of religious references). At the 
same time, Shannon contends that it was not an attempt of Wilde's to 
exploit the events in order to secure "literary interest" (the sonnet was sent 
to Gladstone as a leader of the Bulgarian agitation with a request to help 
the young author in publishing it in one of the London magazines) but 
rather an expression of youthful idealism. I think that the choice of the 
theme by the young hedonist and future rebel against the canons and con- 
ventions of Victorian culture was not accidental. It may be a result of the 
influence exerted on the poet by John Ruskin, the great aesthete who was 
an enthusistic supporter of the Bulgarian agitation. On the other hand, it is 
admissible to think of a certain peculiar susceptibility of the poet to the 
theme of nationalist struggles of liberation, due to the influence of his 
mother, an ardent Irish nationalist and author of patriotic verses herselr . 
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Characteristically, Wilde tends to interpret the revolt and martyrdom 
of the Bulgarians in terms of a global contest between Christianity and 
Islam. It is quite in tune with the views of some of the leaders of the Bul- 
garian agitation, sue lias the historian Edward A. Freeman, for instance . 
The p oe m was first pub lished in 1 88 1 , and here is the full text as it appears 
in a holograph in the Gladstone papers at the British. Library . 

On the Recent Massacres of the Christians in Bulgaria 

Christ, dost thou live, indeed? or are thy hones 
Still straitened in their rock-sepulchre, 
A nd we owe thy rising but to Her 
WJiose love of thee for her sin atones? 
For here the air is heavy with men 's groans, 

The priests that call upon thy name are slain; 
Dost thou not hear the hitter wail of pain 
For those whose children lie upon the stones? 
Oxir prayers are nought; impenetrable gloom 

* 

Covers God 's face: and in the starless night 
Over thy Cross the crescent moon I see. 

If thou in very truth didst burst the tomb, 
Come down, O Son of Man, and show thy might 
Lest Mahomet be crowned instead of thee. 

The other poem mentioned above, belongs probably to an amateur poet 
and was written, as we can judge from the accompanying letter to W. Glad- 
stone, under the direct impression of the despatches of the famous Ameri- 
can journalist Januarius A. MacGahan, then correspondent of the London 
"Daily News", from the scene of the worst massacres, which made the 
name Batak in July- August 1 876 analmost household word. Inblank verse, 
a direct depiction of the scene of slaughter, an expression of Victorian 
sentimentality, it lacks versatilty, richness, and religious or philosophical 
overtones, and is thus contrasted to the sonnet of the youthful Wilde. 
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The Little Hands at Batak 11 



And from the great: heap of the murdered dead 
Stretched little hands, as if for aid they reached I 
O little hands, that never more might play, 
There yet for you was stern dread work in store, 
To wake for vengeance of an outraged world! 
Hide no w: your work is done. You 've touched our 
hearts! 

And that touch, like springs "math Moses " rod, 
Our tears, our pity, horror and disgust, 
Flash out together, with all England's cry! 
O little hands, so terrible to see! 
If ye have bled, our bosoms have bled, too; 
And though all powerless to recall to life 
Those dear baby- fingers, we can feel 

The life within us beating like a sea, t 

Strong and turn ultuous, to a venge your wrongs, 

and from the face of Europe sweep away 

All possibility of such fell deeds 

For ever more. O little pleading hands, 

God lifted you in that dire chamell house. 

Your case is ours! You 've pleaded not in vain! 

It is interesting to note, that the reaction displayed in this spontaneous 
poetic response, reflecting the attitude of the public opinion, was exactly 
the one, expected by the Bulgarian national leaders, namely, to provoke an 
intervention of the Great Powers in favour of changing the status quo in 

12 

South Eastern Europe . 

Quite different was the reaction of another rebel against the Victorian 
taste and spirit, Algernon Charles Swinburne. Due to a number of reasons 
of the personal character, his animosity towards the Victorian sage, Car- 
lyle, who had given Ris blessing to the Bulgarian agitation and referred to 
the Russian autocrat Alexander II as a "perfect gentleman", while finding 
the "genius of the Russian nation" in its "obedience", Swinburne took an 
extremely inimical position to some of the leaders of the campaign, who 
were for him the embodiment of cant, cheap demagoguery and cowardice, 
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In December 1876, lie wrote a satiric poem, a parody of the medieval chi- 
yalric ballads, entitled "Ballad of Bulgaria". In the poem, filled with burn- 
ing sarcasm, the author denounced one of the popular visions of the cam- 
paign of 1876 as a moral crusade. Employing the means of the medieval 
ballad — repetition, alliteration, archaic language — Swinburne ridicules 
in the 18 stanzas "Sir John de Bright of Bromwicham", that is Birmingham 
(the Liberal politician John Bright, who had led a working men's deputa- 
tion to the Foreign Office in July 1876, was long-slanding M. P. for that 

1 3 

city) , "Sir William the Wise, the People's Knight" (Gladstone, whose 
popular nickname was the ' 'People' s William"), and "Sir Thomas the B old, 
the Knight of Chelsea" (Thomas Carlyle). These knights who had set on a 
crusade under the "Red Cross flag" out of "love for Bulgarie", are repre- 
sented as pusillanimous demagogues, lacking any chivalrous spirit and 
cheating the "poor Bulgar >> with "offers of help in vain". William the Wise 
answers the appeal of Sir John de Bright, whose noble lady is the "Free 
Trade", that they should better go backhome before the weather gets nasty. 

The choice of satiric form does not presuppose any enmity towards 
Bulgaria itself on the part of Swinburne. In fact, he satirizes those "gallant 
crusaders" whose moral appeals are made provided that they did not intend 
to call on Britain to fight for the liberation of the Bulgarians . It is a different 
matter that Swinburne's targets were wrong, for he was moved primarily 
by his hatred of Carlyle whom be called "the most foul-mouthed man of 
genius since the death of Swift", and he was under the impression that 
Bright represented the spirit of a "Muscovite crusade" (he also wrote a 
pamphlet "A Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite Crusade" 
containing the same vituperative attack on them) . In a letter to his friend 
Walter T. Watts-Dunton of December 12, 1876, Swinburne explained his 
motives. He found it mere hypocrisy on the part of people who had kept 
silent ten years earlier during an analogous campaign of moral protest 
against the cruel suppression of a Negro rebellion by governor Edward 
Eyre of Jamaica but were presenting themselves as crusaders now in 1 876. 
In this respect Swinburne was not right, for a number of participants in the 
Bulgarian agitation, among them Edwin Myall, Goldwin Smith, Herbert 
Spencer, Thomas Hughes, Henry Fawcett, Thomas H. Green, Charles Dar- 
win, P. A. Taylor, F. W. Newman, Thorold Rogers, F. W. Chesson, de- 
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manded a trial of Governor Eyre, and Gladstone, though he had not made 
public pronouncements was of the same opinion . Swinburne offered the 
ballad for publication (without his name) to the "Pall Mall Gazette" and to 
1 6 other London papers, but they would not "put it in". Finally, the ballad 
was published privately by Edmund Gosse in 1893 in only 25 copies under 
the title "The Quest of Sir Bright de Brummagem" (is was this edition on 
which the Bulgarian literary historian Mikhail Arnoudov based his essay 
of 1 925, believing that the ballad had not been published during the Eastern 
Question crisis because "an opposition to the moods of the masses and to 
the philanthropy of noted public figures", was at that time unacc ep table) . 
The text here follows an autograph in the papers of Charles Dilke, a noted 
historian and Liberal politician, who was, however, rather lukewarm to- 
wards the Bulgarian agitation, unlike many of his party colleagues — a 
version differing from the published one, being slightly shorter and more 
energetic . 

The Quest of Sir Bright de Bromwicham 

Kn igh t Templar: 
A Ballad of Bulgaria 



Sung on the Feast of Notre Dame de Bon 
Marche, by a Perishing Savoyard 

1 

The gentle Knight Sir John de Bright 

(of Bromwicham was he) 

Forth would he prance with lifted lance 

For love ofBulgarie. 

2 

No lance in hand for other land 

Sir Bright would ever take; 

For wicked works, save th ose of Turks, 

No head of man would break; 

But that Bui gar ie should not be ft'ee, 

This made his high heart quake. 
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From spur to plume, a star of doom, 

(Few knights be like to him) 

How shone from far that stormy star, 

His basnet broad of brim! 

4 

'Twas not for love of Cant above, 

Or Cotton 's holy call; 
But a lance would he break for Bulgary's 

sa ke; 

And Termagant should sprawl. 

5 

The m o ther-maid, Our Lady of Trade, 

His spurs on heel she bound; 

She belied the brand for his knightly hand; 

(Full wide the girth went round); 

And the brand was bright as his nam e, to 

smite 

The spawn of false Mahound. 

6 

His basnet broad that all men awed, 

No broader was to see, 
From brim to brim that shadowed him, 

As forth to fight rode he, 
South-east by south, with his war-cry in 

mouth — 

"St. John for Bulgaria!" 

7 

He had not ridden a mile but one 

When loud and loud cried he — 

" Now who will stand on my right hand 

And beard the Turk with me?" 

8 

On spake on this guise Sir William the 

Wise 
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(The People 's Knight was he) — 
"Oh, I will stand at thy stalwart hand, 

And brave the Turkwith thee''' 

9 

" Gramercy! " then quoth Sir Bright, "by my troth! 

If better may not be, 
Content I were (though I would not swear) 

To slang the Turk with thee; 
But who will stand on mine other hand, 

And bang the Turk for me?" 

10 

Then out spake old Sir Thomas the bold, 

A Chelsea knigh t was he; 
On earth no knight was hardier wight; 

No man had seen him flee; 
A stately sight of a grand old knight, 

As men of old might see: 
"Lo, I will stand at thy quaking hand, 

And smite the Turk for thee." 

11 

And "Marry, amen!: Sir Bright s aid then, 

"For better none might be; 
But grieved I am, or God me — save, 

That I may not ride with thee 
For the words thou hast said of fair 

Free Trade, 

My lady fair & free" . 

12 

Up then spake him True Thomas, 

And scornful man was he; 
"Wilt thou bide at the side of thy 

Bromwicliam bride, 

Or go to — Bulgarie?" 
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But up then spake h im Wise William, 

Rig fit softly then he spake: 
"I deemit ill man's blood to spill, 

And rneseerns i t were better, ere 

weather wax wetter, 

Our homeward way to take. 

14 

9 'For the Greek will not fight (which 

far from right), 
And the Russian has all to gain; 

Which I deeply regret should so happen 

— but yet 
"Tis true, though it gives me pain; 
And methinks it were vulgar to 

cheat a poorBulgar 
With offers of help in vain" . 

15 



99 Ha ! BeauseantJ "said Sir Brigh t, 'God 's 

bread! 

and by God 's mother dear! 
By myhalidoml nay, I will add, perfay! 

Wlrat caitiff wights be here? 

16 

'Though Sir Thomas look black & Sir 

William hang back, 
While tongue is mine to wag, 
By the help of Our Lady, though 
matters look shady 
It shall fight for the Red-Cross flag. 

17 

'Shout, gentlemen, for sweet Saint Pennl 

Up gallants, for Saint George! 

(His name in his day was Fox, by tire way) 

Till the Paynim fiend disgorge — 
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'Till he loosen his hold of the shrines of old 

That yet his clutch is on; 
Of the Sepulchre Blest, by our arms repossessed 

(As soon as his own shall be gone); 
And the Mount of might that Olivet high; 

Strike, strike, for the good Saint John! 

(Caetere non valda desiderantur) . 



It is often assumed that Alfred Tennyson, the chief representative of the 
Victorian age in poetry, showed no interest in foreign countries or in poli- 
tics, except in relation to British glory and imperial interests, and was con- 
sidered the first "liberal imperialist" . Still, in May 1877 the future poet- 
laureate published the "Nineteenth Century" a sonnet on "Montenegro" , 
a country that had focused the admiration of the rest of Europe by its long 
resistance against the encroachments of the Turks and played a vital role 
in the Eastern crisis of the 1870s. 



Montenegro 

They rose to where their sovran eagle 

sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom, 

on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, arm 'd by day 

night 

Against the Turk; whose inroad no- 
where seal es. 
Their headlong passes, but his foot- 

step fails, 
And red with blood the Crescent reels 

from fight 
Before the ir dauntless hundreds, in 

prone flight 
By thousands down the crags and 

thro ' the vales, 
O smallest among peoples! rough 

rock throne 
Of freedom wariors beating back 

swarm 
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Of Turkish Islam for fiye hundred 

years, 

Great Tsemogora! never since thine 

one 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake 

storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier 

mountaineers. 

HaroldNicolscm dismisses any significance of the expressions of inter- 
est an foreign countries and nationalist staiggles, made by Tennyson, con- 
sidering a previous sonnet on "Poland" an early work, and that on "Mon- 

20 

tenegro" purely accidental . Tennyson was prompted to write the latter 
after conversations with Gladstone and Bright, but still it shows a certain 

21 * 

predisposition of the great Victorian to aspects of modern nationalism . 

As to William Morris, of all leading poets of the age, he was most 
actively and directly involved in the political campaigns in Britain con- 
nected with the Eastern Question crisis. A rebel against Victorian taste and 
values, like Swinburne, he took, however, an exactly opposite stand. Even 
before joining the Bulgarian agitation of 1 876, he wrote a letter to the editor 
of the "Daily News", stating that Britain must make the Turkish govern- 
ment give these subject peoples, who are quite orderly and industrious, 
some chance of existence", even at the cost of war . He declared himself 
a "sentimentalist", who believed that such a war would be "wholly good; 
the people to be helped worthy of helping". As treasurer of the Eastern 
Question Association, set up after the National Conference, he helped pub- 
lish a number of pamphlets on the Eastern Question. With the outbreak of 
the Russo-Turkish war, and especially with the aggravation of relations 
between Russia and Britain in early 1878, the organization dedicated its 
efforts to keeping the country's neutrality. Morris and some labour leaders, 
like Henry Broadhurst secretary of the Trade Unions Congress, organized 
public meetings in protest against the policy of the Conservative govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield. For a great public meeting held at Exeter Hall, 
London, on January 16, 1878, under the chairmanship of Antony John 
Mundella (a prominent Liberal politician and leader of the Bulgarian agi- 
tation), to protest against sending a British naval squadron into the Dar- 
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danelles and the vote of credit for military preparations, Morris wrote a 

23 

song entitled "Wake, London Lads", sung by a working men's chorus . 
The verses were as follows: 

L Wake, London Lads, wake, bold and free! 

Arise, and fall to work 
Lest England's glory come to be 

Bond-servant to the Turk! 
Think of your Sires! how oft and oft 

On freedom 's field they bled, 
When Cromwell \s hand was raised aloft, 

And Kings and scoundrels fled, 

2. From out the dusk, fivm out the dark, 

Of old our fathers came, 
Til I lo velyfreedo m 's gl i m m ering spa rk 

Broke forth a glorious flame 
And shall we now praise freedom 's dearth 

And ro bthe years to come, 
And quench upon a brother 's hearth 

The fires we lit at home? 

3. O, happy England, if thine hand 

Should forge anew the chain, 
The fetters of a tortured land, 

Ho w were thy glory va in f 
Our starving men, our women's tears, 

The graves of those we love, 
Should buy us curses for all years, 

A weight we might not move. 

4. Yea, through the fog of unjust war 

What thief on us might steal, 
To rob us of the gifts of yore, 

The hope of England 's weal? 
The toilsome years have built and earned, 

Great men in hope have died; 
Shall all the lessons be unlearned, 

The treasure scattered wi.de? 

5. What! shall we crouch beneath the load, 

And call the labour sweet, 
And, dumb and blind, go down the road 

Where shame abides our feet? 
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Wake, London Lads! the hour draws nigh, 

The brigh t sun brings the day; 
Cast off the shame, cast off the lie, 

And cast the Turk away! 

In such away Morris connected the theme of defence of British freedom 
and honour with the liberation struggle of the subject peoples, languishing 
under the sultan's power and expressed his faith in the innate virtues and 
moral sense of the common people (a theme consonant with Gladstone's 
statements of this period, which used to contrast the selfishness of the 
establishment, or the "upper ten thousands", with the healthy moral in- 
stincts of the masses). For Morris participation in the Bulgarian agitation 
and the neutrality movement during the Eastern Question crisis was his 
first experience in politics. He took part in them being nominally liberal, 
but the indecisiveness and vacillation of the Liberal Party leaders, espe- 
cially in the final stages of the crisis, led to Morris's disillusionment with 
Liberalism and adherence to more radical causes and doctrines and, finally, 
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to a brand of socialism, dismissed by Fricdrich Engels as sentimental" . 

As was the case with many previous public debates, involving partici- 
pants from different walks of life, the vicissitudes of the Eastern Question 
crisis of the 1870s were accompanied by a torrent of amateur verses, sa- 
tirical poems, epigrams, ballads, odes dedicated to political personages 
and, this time, also by music-hall songs, a product of the newly formed 
mass culture. A number of these can be found in the William Gladstone 
papers (those which were considered less important and were not given to 
the British Library in the 1 930s but are still kept with other family papers 
at St. Deiniol's Library in Hawarden in North Wales), as well as in the 
main bulk of his papers in possession of the nation and in other archival 
collections. This aspect of poetic response to the events of the 1 870s is still 
largely unexplored, and here only some specimens of "low" poetry are 
given as illustration. These were in most cases published as broadsheets 
and handbills, and there are good reasons to think their circulation was 
wide enough. A satiric poem entitled "An English Voice", published 
anonymously on August 21, 1876, (in Birmingham, at that time a strong- 
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hold of the Liberals), is a vicious attack on the Conservative prime-minister 
Benjamin Disraeli ("Dizzy Pasha"), then often thought to be pro-Turkish 
and averse to the cause of Christian liberty on account of his Jewish origins. 

25 

An English Voice 

Dizzy Pasha may think that Birmingham 
Did not take note of imposture and sham; 
But Warwickshire men, and women still more, 
Denoun ce, and wi th grief increasing abhor, 
That horrible sham, called Musulman Rule, 
Squatting like toad in polluted Stamboul 
They shudder in pain, that England* s fair name 
Should be used to uphold so fold a shame. 
They call aloud on our anger 'd nation, 
To cast off forthwith such dire reflection, 
And, heartily with other Powers, 
Banish the Turkish Plague, which now devours 
Fairest provinces on Europe 's border; 
People seeking to advance in order, 
By work — by schooling and humanity, 
Until o 'erwhelmed in this calamity. 
Our country execrates this Moslem rage, 
These fiends, who, sparing neither sex nor age, 
Will bum and foully torture without ruth, 
Adding to butchery of tender est youth 
(Oh sin! oh infamy! and oh sorrow!) 
Deeds that doubly would have damn'd Gomorrah. 

L 'Envoy 

Awaken 'd John Bull is not such fool 
As longer to shelter Satanic rule. 
He will not be used as a Turkish tool, 
And Dizzy Pasha may quit for Stamboul. 

The aesthetic value of the verses is, of course, extremely modest, but 
they are significant in their religious overtones, and in the attitude shown 
to the Balkan Christian nations and their aspirations. The later stages of 
the crisis provoked further versification. For instance, the Gladstone papers 
at St. Deiniol's contain a poem written in the form of a hymn, entitled 
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"Neither Hasting, Not Resting (A People's Song of Peace)", published 
under the initials M. S. in November 1877. It bears few indications of the 
actual events, but it nevertheless conveys the attitude of part of the public: 

" We are weary of the slaughter 
Of our kinsmen, strong and brave; 
Those who till the earth and plant it, 
Noblv labour lives to save; 
We have seen the anguished mother, 
Heard the starving orphan cries, 
And every nameless honor 
That a warrior's name implies. 

So we cry, Almighty Father, 

Thine, the people 's voice, and we 

Denounce the curse that blights our hearts: 

Amen, — so let it he. 

Give us to bind the demon war, 

Our anguished world release; 

And a ugurate th e happy years, 

A people s reign of peace. 



The "National Song and Chorus "We'll Not Defend the Turk", sent to 
Gladstone by Edward Clarke of Eccles near Manchester, on January 9, 
1878, is far more explicit in its relation to the events . 

In the days of yore 'twas Britain 's boast and every Briton 's pride 
That freedom 's cause and Britain's sword were evermore allied, 
That terror on the tyrant fell, and joy upon the slave, 
Wherever the bonnie Union Jack went flying o 'er the wave 
But who are these with clamorous tongues would sully England* 
name 

By linking her with infamy and loading her with shame? 

Who dare our interest to ally with the barbarian Turk 

That murdered Bulgaria, and gloried in the work! 

We will not grasp with friendly grip the cruel coward hands 

Stained with the blood of helpless babes in conqured Christian 

[lands. 

We 7/ not defend an inch of ground in Europe for the Turk! 
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Not British blood and British gold are fit for better work! 
Wlio are the crafty scribes that seek to trade on craven fears — 
Who bid us quake for India — who scoff at Christian tears — 
Who set imperial puppet shows and glittering display 

Above the holiest duties of the England of today? 

Let Britain 's voice again be heard proclaiming loud and clear, 

That standing in defence of Right she knows no cause to fear. 

"Be just and fear not! " — herein lies the secret of our might, 
For God and Britain strong right ann shall still defend the right 

Ironically, the most lasting trace of all forms of poetic response to the 
public debate provoked by the Eastern Question crisis of the 1870s, was left 
by a work ephemeral by its nature, a music-hall song, a product of the new 
age of mass entertainment, written by a forgotten poet, George William Hunt 
(18297-1904) and entitled "We Don't Want to Fight". In early 1878 the 
Russian advance towards the Ottoman capital, Constantinople, led to a 
resurgence of Russophobia, endemic in 19th-century Britain, which was, 
reinforced by fears that imperial routes could be endangered. In January, 
Lord Beaconsfield's Conservative government sent the British Mediterra- 
nean squadron to the Dardanelles, Parliament was aske d to vote a 6 million 
pound war credit, and the Prime Minister made warlike speeches. In this 
he found considerable support from the public, pro-neutrality meetings 
(William Morris took part in organizing some of them in London) in Janu- 
ary and February, often disrupted by crowds of hostile government sup- 
porters. These came to be known as "jingoes" after the phrase "by Jingo", 
which appeared in the refrain of the song written by Hint (the singer Gilbert 
H. Macdermot leaped into fame in 1878 singing it on the music-:hall stage). 

We don 't want to fight, yet by Jingo, if we do, 
We 've got the ships, we 've got the men, 
And got the money, too! 

We 've fought the Bear before, and while the Britons shall 
be frue, 

The Russians shall not have Constantinople! 

Since that time the English language has been enriched with the politi- 
cal terms "jingo" and "jingoism", denoting an attitude cf belligerent patri- 
otism, or chauvinism. 
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One of the myths about the Victorian era, is the alleged non-committal 
greater and lesser artists in politics — except for a few eccentrics, like 
William Morris, for instance, who in the 1880s continued to act as officer 
of the National Lib eial League. A closer look at Victorian poets shows that 
in some cases, they were far from lofty figures shunning the burning po- 
litical questions of the day. They found it imperative in particular cases, 
like the great debate over British policy during the Eastern Question crisis 
of 1 875-78, to take sides and to make moral and aesthetic judgements on 
national and international politics. 
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VLADIMIR PHILLIP OV 



VICTORIAN LITERATURE IN BULGARIA BEFORE 

ITS LIBERATION IN 1878 

As is well known, in their desire to stimulate the national consciousness 
of the Bulgarian people, who had lived for centuries under Ottoman rule, 
and thus prepare them for the struggle for their independence, the leaders 
of the Bulgarian Enlightenment began an active campaign in the fields of 
culture and education. The translation of diverse books from foreign lan- 
guages represented a major part of this campaign. It was in the 1830s that 
the first translations of works by English speaking authors appeared in 
Bulgarian. Bulgarian contacts with England were greater and more sus- 
tained than those with USA, yet the first work by an English-speaking 
author to be translated into Bulgarian was not British but American. In 
1837, the well-known Introduction to Benjamin Franklin's Almanac of 
1758 appeared in Bulgarian. It was soon published in several versions. 
Other translated works of Franklin followed. For quite some time, the rela- 
tive number of American authors translated into Bulgarian was much big- 
ger than that of English authors. And there is nothing surprising about this. 
The presence of distant America was much stronger in the Bulgarian part 
of the Ottoman Empire than the presence of Britain. Many Bulgarians stud- 
ied in the American Robert College in Istanbul. American missionaries 
were active in parts of Bulgaria, setting up schools, translating and pub- 
lishing textbooks, dictionaries, and other viseful books. They even helped 
to popularize a number of British writers. Thus, for example, in 1866 Albert 
Long (the "Dr. Long" Protestant church in Sofia was named after him) 
translated John Bunyan's The Pilgrim 's Progress. (TlhmeiuecmeeHUKhm 
om To3U cenm do Oh3u wiu XpucmunHOGomo nhmeuiecmeue om epadbm 
Iloeudejioeo do ne6ecuunm Kpa Ka3ano e nodo6ue na chHoeudenue) . Dr. 
Long was probably helped by some of his students who came from the 
north-central area of Bulgaria and whose dialect later served as the basis 
of the modern literary language after Bulgaria's liberation in 1878. The 
quality of the translation is surprisingly good, the book is printed on high 
quality paper and is beautifully bound. 
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The first Victorian work to appear in Bulgarian in the period before the 
Liberation is Dickens's short story "Famine" ("Dia£ Ha Kopa6a ot 
flmceHc"), printed in two parts in the "EuirapcKti khh^chuh" magazine in 
1860. This short work is a highly melodramatic and pathetic narration fo- 
cusing on the clash between evil and selfishness, on the one hand, and 
human kindness and sympathy, on the other. It is possible that the story 
was translated directly from the original by Dimiter Moutev, the editor-in- 
chief of "BiJirapcKH kiudkhuh" who knew English. However, the tran- 
scription of some names and the use of some Russian words point to Rus- 
sian as the language from which it was translated. In this regard, one must 
not forget that many of the Bulgarian intellectuals of that time were edu- 
cated in Russia, and it was natural for them to use Russian words in the 
fluid linguistic situation of the Bulgarian language of that time. 

On October 27, 1870 the Cheemmm newspaper published 'Tleceii na 
proaTa", translated by P. V. Gorbanov, with the following subtitle: "no 
no^a^caiine na" (i. e. in imitation of) "The Song of the Shirt." There fol- 
lows a short note informing the readers that, "The poem impressed deeply 
the reading public when it was published. Because of it the wages of the 
working classes were raised." This poem by Thomas Hood, which first 
appeared in 1843, was indeed instrumental in changing existing industrial 
laws in England. Unfortunately the name of the poet is not mentioned in 
the publication. P. V. Gorbanov had most probably studied at Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul and obviously translated the poem from the original Eng- 
lish. This is clear not only from the subtitle, where the title of the poem is 
given in English, but also from the translation itself, which is very close to 
the original both technically and semantically. The Bulgarian version of 
the poem is stiff and sounds desperately obsolete today, yet it is of consid- 
erable historical importance as the first poetic English work translated in 
verse and from the original. 

The translation of E. Bulwer-Lytton's The Last Days of Pompeii in 
1870 is indicative of the widening literary interests of Bulgarian readers. 
The translator, N. Mikhailovski, has not only presented the full text of the 
book but also its original "Preface", which discusses a number of more 
general theoretical problems, such as the problem of the historical novel 
and the approach of the author of this kind of work to the historical reality. 
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On the other hand, Mikhailovski offered to those of the readers with wider 
interests information about Romaiilife, and the catastrophe of Pompeii (A. 
D. 79), which at the same time provided an intriguing and absorbing story. 

In a section entitled "Stories by English Writers" the magazine 
ChGemmiK (# 2, 1 870) began the publication of Dickens's Christmas Tale 
under the title Christmas Eve. The story continued in the next two issues. 
Whi le nothing of it appeared in # 5 , it reappeared in # 6 under the title 'The 
First of the Three Ghosts". Although at the end of this installment we find 
the expected "(to be continued)", it didnot continue in the next three issues, 
at which point the publication of UhmnuK ceased. Though The Last Days 
of Pompeii and Dickens's Christmas Tale appeared in the same year, the 
translation of the latter is closer to those of the earlier period, its diction is 
poorer, words are often explained in parentheses, and it is closer linguis- 
tically to what would be considered a subliterary dialect today. 

It is not very likely that one would find in the bibliographies of Victorian 
writers the name of Main Reid (1818-83). If it is mentioned at all, it is 
simply as an English author. Main Reid's books in no way fit into what is 
broadly consideredto be Victorian literature. Yet he cannot be overlooked, 
not only because he wrote his novels during the Victorian Age, but above 
all because of his extraordinary popularity in Bulgaria. His name appears 
for the first time when the newspaper "fleu" (February 26, 1 875) published 
an announcement in its section "New Books and Magazines" which actu- 
ally amounts to a short article. In it we find the following passage: 

"Plant Hunters by Main Reid. — Oar literature is poor. Appar- 
ently we have no books to place before the population in the hope 
that they will bear good fruits; we have no magazines, which, pleas- 
ant to the taste, may satiate the stomach and enlighten the reader; 
we lack that choice of literary works which are the best of the di- 
verse bouquet of European literature. It seems to us that Hunter's 
Tales by the Englishman Main Reid belongs to this type of litera- 
ture ..." 

In an article published in "3HaMe" (#9, 1 875), the great Bulgarian poet 
and revolutionary Christo Botev describes the book as "interesting". This 
begins the remarkable story of Main Reid's presence in Bulgaria as one of 
the authors with whom generations of young Bulgarians grew up. Proof of 

7 BviKTopuaHCKa Ahivimh 
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his enormous popularity is the fact that twenty of his novels appared in the 
short period of 1898 to 1899. Their number (including new translations) 
increased to 32 by 19 10 and reached the impressive figure of 168 by 198 1 . 
At first niost appeared in abridged form, but later the complete texts of his 
works were offered to Bulgarian readers. 

An excerpt from Samuel Smiles' Self-help printed in "Mirrajiniue" 
(numbers 7 and 8 of 1873) treats the problem of diligence as a guarantee 
for success in life. Among those mentioned are Shakespeare, Milton, Wal- 
ter Scott, Wordsworth, Edward Bulwer-Lytton and Benjamin Disraeli 
(some information of the works of the last two is also provided). This piece 
increased the knowledge of Bulgarians about the leading figures in the 
history of English literature and more specifically about a number of Vic- 
torians (in this case — Bulwer-Lytton and Disraeli). 

The second number of "3i-ianHe" from 1875 contains the beginning of 
an article dedicated to English education. Continued in the next two num- 
bers, the article covers ten full pages of the magazine. Its material was 
based on the information obtained from a few Victorian novels and, above 
all, form Tom Browns 's Schooldays (1857) and Tom Brown at Oxford 
(1861), books which were widely popular in 19th-century England and 
which played a considerable role in shaping social opinion towards edu- 
cation. The article also mentions The Adventures of Mi\ Verkant Green, 
an Oxford Freshman (1853-57) by Edward Bradley and Pendennis by W. 
M. Thackeray. Although the name of Thackeray, one of the leading figures 
in Victorian literature, appeared early in Bulgaria, it took a long time before 
his masterpiece Vanity Fair was translated into Bulgarian. 

Besides these articles it is necessary to mention a series of other publi- 
cations which treat similar problems: "The Observations of a Renowned 
Englishman on Education and Upbringing in England" ("HircajiHiijc" # 7, 

1871) , "On Education in England" ("3iraMe", numbers 2, 3 and 4, 1875); 
"A Few Notes on the Intermediary Schools in Other Countries and on the 
Methods of Teaching" (published on numbers 18 and 19 of "HRTajiume" 

1872) , is mainly about education in Britain; "Education in England" is the 
title of a long article by Robert Thomson published in "3opiuma" (numbers 
19, 20 and 21 of 1877). Finally, we find in the press of the same period the 
article "A Didactic Speech on Mental Work before the School Students in 
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Liverpool", delivered according to the sub-title by "the famous English- 
man Lord Derby" ("Be*", # 7, 1874). 

Upon a closer look at the kind of literature translated into Bulgarian in 
the period before the liberation of the country one realizes that the choice 
of material was determined by a desire to raise the intellectual level of the 
Bulgarian people, to cultivate a system of human values, and to develop 
in them an awareness of factors important in the struggle for the liberation 
of the country. Hence the publication of numerous articles on education. 
The same motivation is evident in the leading article of "CBo6o#a" (# 9, 
1878), which quotes John Stuart Mill : 

■* 

The freedom of every nation, as John Mill says, depends not so 
much on its political situation as on its moral character: itjs the 
result of the talent, energy and independence of the private indi- 
viduals. 

In the same year (numbers 87 and 88) the newspaper "OTenecTBo" pub- 
lished John Stuart Mill's "Despotism". Earlier the Bulgarian reading pub- 
lic had been acquainted with Mill from the review of his famous The Sub- 
* jection of Women ("HtrrajiHiije", # 3, 1870). 

The purpose of writings we are considering here was to provide not 
only instruction and information, but intriguing reading as well. An excel- 
lent example in this respect is "George Stephenson" which appeared in 
"Bi>JirapcKH Ki-iiBKHim" (# 6, 1858) and was written, most probably, by its 
editor-in-chief, Dimiter Moutev who knew English, We read the following 
in it: 

In London there has appeared a bo ok on the life of Stephenson, the 
builder of the first railways in England. Though we have not had 
the opportunity to see this work of Samuel Smiles, we have found 
an excerpt from it in the English newspaper "Athenaeum ", which 
we believe will interest our readers. \ 

There follows a sketch of the life of George Stephenson, relating his 
progress from a modest working class family to a position of fa me, respect 
and wealth. This is the first Bulgarian introduction to the work of Samuel 
Smiles, whose books Self-help, Character, Thrift and Duty enjoyed great 
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popularity in Victorian England, Although for different reasons, some of 
them became very popular in Bulgaria as well. At the beginning of "Cul- 
tivation and Education," published in "CBo6o#a" (numbers 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
1871) we read 

In his wonderfi.il book Self-help [the title is quoted in English and 
then translated into Bulgarian] Samuel Smiles says: I think it would 
be suitable to quote here a statement which well defines the char- 
acteristic features of the Teutonic tribe: "I neither believe in idols 
nor in demons, " says one of its ancient representatives, ,} but rely 
entirely on my soul and my body. " The ancient helmet on which a 
pick-axe was depicted together with the motto "I'll either find a 
road or cut it myself" was an expression of that independence and 
practical materialism which until this very day distinguishes the 
Englishmen from other Europeans, 

We also find here two long quotations from Smiles' book and a long 
quotation from Herbert Spencer's "Scientific, Political and Philosophic 
Experiments". The author of this long article which quotes Spencer several 
times, describes him as "one of the new 'natural science' champions of 
education", "which means that man learns from experience." 

The magazine "^HTajmme" (numbers 7 and 8 of 1873) publishes 
"Chapter One" of Self-help. In 1874 Sava Radoulov writes an angry letter 
in "Hanpe^K" (# 7), occasioned by an announcement in "HHxajiinije" that 
Yoakim Grouev had already translated Self-help in spite of the fact that 
some two or three years earlier Radoulov himself had made it publicly 
known that he had the intention of translating the book. Both translations 
were published. 

i 

In 1876 "3opHHua" (# 38) began the serialization of Excerpts from 
Thrift\ Next it presented in eight consecutive issues an abridged version 
of Duty. 

In order to complete this survey one need also mention various articles 
like "About Life in England" ("HiiTajiHme" # 19, 1871), which represents 
a detailed account on the various aspects of life in Liverpool, "The Easter 
Holidays" (a report in "H3tohho BpeMe" (# 15, 1874), 'Trade in England" 

("^HTajiHme", # 56, 1871); and Robert Thomson's article "The English 
Parliament" ("3opnHua", ## 9, 1 and 1 1). 
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And there is muchmore. Magazines and newspapers continually carried 
short announcements about political life in England, statements of promi- 
nent British personalities, information about new English books, achieve- 
ments in the fields of industry, transportation, economy, sensational 
events, intriguing incidents, and more. Bulgarians of the period immedi- 
ately before the liberation did not know a great deal about Victorian belles- 
lettres but they certainly knew a great deal about life in Victorian England. 

NOTES 

The article is a resume of apart of the followingbook: "FIponHKBane na aHr.nn'cKa h awepmcaiicKa 

i 

KHH'Jsimia b E'WirapHH np<3 B*b3pa>KAaiieTo" ('English and American Literature in Bulgaria in the 
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in Bulgaria 
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Philanthropy occupied a prominent place in the social behaviour and 
stereotypes of the Victorians. By the end of the nineteenth century the 
prestige of charitable activities was so high that the establishment, 
including members of the Royal Family, felt obliged to engage regularly 
in philanthropy or similar forms of public generosity. For instance, 
Albert Edward, the Prince of Wales (the future King Edward VII), was 
a member of both the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working 
Classes and of a Commission to Aid the Aged Poor, while his wife, 
Princess Alexandra of Hesse-Cassel, was not only involved in a wide 
range of charities but also displayed remarkable reformist zeal, espe- 
cially in nursing, a traditional field for ladies since Florence Nightin- 
gale. 1 Throughout the nineteenth century philanthropy in Britain in its 
various forms, whether traditional charity and alms-giving or novel ones 
such as nursing and nursing reforms, was increasingly gaining prestige 
and became an integral element of respectable social behaviour. 

Women traditionally played an important part in philanthropy which 
was regarded as a sphere fit and appropriate for them, especially since 
they were denied participation in other forms of public service. Philan- 
thropy was part of the Victorian conception of femininity and ladylike 
behaviour. Some contemporary British scholars, however, tend to regard 
women philanthropists and activists as immediate precursors of the late- 
Victorian and Edwardian suffragettes and thus see philanthropy, in a 
sense, as a pathway to female emancipation. 2 

There are a number of theories which seek to explain the role and 
functions of philanthropy in modern Europe and in Britain in particular. 
It is often viewed as a control strategy used by the elites to discipline and 
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police the poor, as an instrument to legitimize and stabilize social strati- 
fication and the existing social order, 3 Philanthropy, poor relief and 
related practices in pre-industrial Britain were also instruments for 
manipulating the electors since suffrage in some cases was bound on the 
amount of poor law tax paid. 4 Charitable activities can be explained not 
only as a manifestation of collective and private interests of the elites 
and as an instrument for regulating the labour market (the poor laws in 
Britain from the Tudor times to the twentieth century), and the labour 
conditions (the "Ten-Hour Movement" led by the famous philanthropist, 
the "People's Earl" Anthony Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury, and "the 
factory king" Richard Oastler), etc. No doubt, Victorian philanthropy 
was motivated not only by class considerations, but also by religious, 
moral and humanitarian feelings. This is true in particular of those forms 
of charity directed incidentally to other European and non-European 
peoples and groups in distress or victims of oppression. 

This particular form of philanthropy, which can be termed interna- 
tional or transnational, has so far attracted less scholarly interest than 
domestic charitable practice and is a less unexplored area. The aim of 
this paper is to analyse a particular case of such philanthropy during the 
great crisis of the Eastern Question of the mid- 1 870s and to explore its 
relation to the concepts of charity and philanthropy in the recipient 
country, Bulgaria. It concerns the activities of a less well known philan- 
thropist and nursing reformer, Lady Emily Anne Strangford, who was 
among the few Britishers of the time who could justly claim to know the 
Balkans and their peoples. Her name and her work became legendary 
and, for a while, virtually synonymous with philanthropy in Bulgaria. 

After a local revolt against Turkish oppression in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in the summer of 1875, the following spring witnessed a Bulgarian 
national uprising. The April Rising of 1876 was destined to give minor, 
endemic Balkan troubles an all-European dimension. Its organisation 
was comparatively poor and fighting was localised mostly in South 
Bulgaria (the districts of Plovdiv and Pazardjik), as well as in some other 
districts north and south of the Stara Planina (the Balkan Range). It was 
suppressed with more than the usual ferocity. The Ottoman administra- 
tion employed both regular troops and the infamous bashibazooks (ir- 
regular Moslems contingents), in massive reprisals and wholesale mas- 
sacres of the population of villages in the districts that had rebelled. The 
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exact number of the victims was not established and was the subject of 
controversy at the time, but according to two enquiries carried out in 
South Bulgaria (Plovdiv district) by Walter Baring, Secretary at the 
British embassy in Constantinople, and by Eugene Schuyler, American 
consul-general, the number of the victims of both sexes and different 
ages was between 12,000 and 30, 000. 5 Later Bulgarian historians of the 
April Rising set the number of all victims in the country at about 
100,000. Between 60 and 90 villages in the districts south of the Balkan 
Range were completely or partly destroyed, the cattle and valuables were 
taken away from the Bulgarian population, and a great number of women 
and children were abducted by Turkish and Circassian bashibazooks, to 
be married by force or sold as slaves. Still, some historians rather lightly 
dismiss this episode and the description of the atrocities in Bulgaria as 
just a "Christian myth", quite in tune with Lord Beaconfield's infamous 
phrase "coffee-house babble" pronounced a hundred and twenty years 
ago. 6 

When the first news of the bloody suppression of the April Rising 
reached the British public in July 1876, and was confirmed the next 
month by the description of the horrible massacre in Batak (district of 
Peshtera, South Bulgaria) in a report from the special correspondent for 
the London Daily News, Januarius A. McGahan, the "floodgates of moral 
indignation were opened" (in the words of the English historian Richard 
Shannon). In the late summer and the autumn, a great number of meet- 
ings were held to protest against the traditional British policy - strictly 
followed after the Crimean war - of maintaining the integrity of the 
Sultan's Empire at any cost. The ensuing political campaign was given 
the name of "Bulgarian atrocities agitation", or simply "Bulgarian agi- 
tation". Hundreds of resolutions were addressed to the Conservative 
government accusing it of moral complicity with the perpetrators of the 
atrocities in Bulgaria, and claiming justice as well as some degree of 
autonomy for the Christian subjects of the Sultan in the Slav provinces 
of the Empire. Six large bound volumes containing 445 resolutions of 
public meetings held in the autumn of 1876, petitions and memoranda., 
which were sent to the Foreign Secretary, Edward Henry Stanley, the 
15th Earl of Derby, are kept among Foreign Office papers at the Public 
Record Office. 

The Bulgarian agitation of 1876 was at first a spontaneous campaign 
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of protest comprising people from practically all social layers, from 
agricultural labourers to peers. A number of prominent figures of the 
intellectual elite were also involved: among them the novelists Anthony 
Trollope and Thomas Hardy; historians Edward A. Freeman, Anthony J. 
Froude and Thomas H. Greene, and Pre-Raphaelite painters William 
Morris and Edward Burne-Jones. Bulgaria attracted the sympathies of 
Thomas Carlyle, "the Sage of Chelsea", Charles Darwin and John Ruskin. 
William Gladstone, still the de facto leader of the Liberal Party, although 
he had previously resigned from the official post, published in Septem- 
ber 1876 his explosive pamphlet "Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of 
the East", which soon became a best-seller. Although he had joined the 
campaign at a later stage and was opposed by the official party leaders, 
the Lords Hartington and Granville, and although his chief motive was 
to find a "virtuous passion" to regenerate the party after the defeat of 
1874, Gladstone became identified in the eyes of the British and Euro- 
pean public with the Bulgarian agitation and attacks on the traditional 
British political stance of unconditional support for the Sultan. Thus he 
became an "icon", albeit a "reluctant" one, of the campaign, in the words 
of a latter-day American historian. 7 

The vicissitudes of the Eastern question crisis of the mid- 1870s 
engendered extraordinary philanthropic activities in Britain to aid the 
victims of Ottoman repression, who had been left destitute and home- 
less. Since late 1875, the well-known traveller in the Balkans, Adeline 
P. Irby (co-author with Georgina M. Mackenzie of Travels Through the 
Slavonic Provinces of Turkey -in- Eur ope, originally published in 1866 
and republished at the climax of the crisis), Dr. Humphry Sandwith (an 
expert in Oriental matters), the Oxford historian Edward Freeman (who, 
after a visit to Dalmatia in 1875, where he met Bosnian refugees, began 
raising aid funds) and the National Aid Society (the precursor of the Red 
Cross Society), had all begun relief work in the regions adjacent to the 
site of the uprising. After August 1 876 the attention of individual British 
philanthropists and organizations switched from Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Serbia to Bulgaria. 8 Eventually, about a dozen philanthropic funds 
were set up in Britain to collect money, clothes, blankets, etc. for Bul- 
garians in distress. The major one was the Mansion House Eastern War 
Sufferers' Relief Fund, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don (which in September, in less than a fortnight, collected £ 7,000); 
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then there was the Society of Friends War Victims' Fund for Non- 
combatant Sufferers; the Metropolitan Committee for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Bulgarians and other refugees in Serbia (organized by the Rev- 
erend J. J. Jones of the Homerton Mission); the League in Aid of the 
Christians in Turkey (set up by James Lewis Farley); the Bulgarian 
Relief Fund of Lord Shaftesbury; the Bulgarian Relief Fund of the 
English branch of the Universal Union; the Eastern War Sick and Wounded 
Fund; and the Manchester and Salford Relief Fund (one of the largest 
provincial funds which had at its disposal about £ 5,000). 9 William 
Gladstone's wife Catherine, also a noted philanthropist, organized Mrs. 
Gladstone's Shilling Bulgarian Relief Fund, originally intended for the 
borough of Greenwich but later extending its activities outside it, 10 
Individuals such as the famous Victorian philanthropist Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, and the historian Edward Freeman, 
a leading figure in the Bulgarian agitation, organized private funds. 
Some of these funds sent money to be distributed in Bulgaria by the 
Philippopolis Relief Committee, set up by the European consuls and 
foreign subjects residing in the city of Plovdiv (Philippopolis), or to the 
Central Relief Committee at Constantinople, composed of European and 
American diplomats under the honorary chairmanship of Sir Henry Eliot, 
the British ambassador, who had provoked the indignation of the cam- 
paigners in his homeland because of his pro-Turkish feelings and had 
been accused of concealing the consuls' report of the atrocities. 11 

Among the numerous philanthropic funds set up during the Eastern 
Question crisis of 1875-78, the Bulgarian Peasant Relief Fund can be 
singled out. It was established on August 1 5, 1 876, by Viscountess Emily 
Anne Strangford, who not only appealed to the British public to collect 
£ 10,000 to rehouse the homeless and to reduce suffering, but also 
volunteered to go to Bulgaria to administer the distribution of relief in 
person. Her fund was destined to become the most famous and her name 
synonymous with philanthropy, in the eyes of the recipient Bulgarians at 
least. This was not without reason, since she was admirably suited to the 
task. 

Lady Strangford and members of her family had long been deeply 
involved with the Eastern Question. Her father, Admiral Francis Beau- 
fort, from a family of French refugees based in Ireland, was a well- 
known geographer who was sent in 1811-12 by the Admiralty to survey 
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the hydrography of the eastern shores of the Black Sea. Emily Anne 
Beaufort and her sister made a tour in the Middle East, described in her 
book Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines (in 2 vols., first published 
in 1861, and republished in one volume in 1874). A review of the book 
by the 8th Viscount Strangford led to their acquaintance and eventual 
marriage. The father of her husband, Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, the 
6th Viscount Strangford, an Irish and English peer, occupied a number 
of diplomatic posts and was also ambassador at Constantinople (1820- 
24). Her husband, Percy Ellen Frederick William Smythe, the 8th and 
last Viscount Strangford, was considered a leading expert on the Orient. 
He had studied Oriental languages at Merton College, Oxford, and then, 
serving as student-attache and Oriental secretary at Constantinople from 
1 845, he mastered Persian, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani and other 
Eastern tongues. In 1857, Smythe succeeded his brother George, a prom- 
ising Tory politician, member of Disraeli's Young England group and, 
possibly, a model for the hero of his novel Coningshy, who died of 
consumption (the curse of the family). On his return to England, Lord 
Percy Strangford acquired a reputation as an expert on the Middle East 
and wrote extensively and brilliantly on political, philological and eth- 
nological topics, mainly for the Pall Mall Gazette. He also contributed 
two chapters to a book written chiefly by his wife, The Eastern Shores 
of the Adriatic (1863). At that time he came into contact with a young 
Bulgarian, Ivan Evstatiev Geshov, a student of economics at Manchester 
University (later to become one of Bulgaria's prime ministers as well as 
a leading financier and scholar), who attracted his attention to the ne- 
glected Bulgarians. The articles Lord Strangford wrote afterwards amounted 
to a "discovery" of Bulgaria and the Bulgarians for the British public in 
a series of scholarly articles for the Pall Mall Gazette, the Quarterly 
Review, the Athenaeum, and the Saturday Review between 1866 and 
1868. 12 Strangford presented the Bulgarian national cause at the final 
stage of the long struggle for ecclesiastical independence from the Greek 
patriarchate. Lord Strangford not only singled out the Bulgarians from 
the mass of the "Rum millet" (the Eastern Orthodox subjects of the 
Sultan placed under the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Greek patriarch 
of Constantinople), but also compared them favourably with the other 
Balkan nations. He pointed out that they were the most populous nation 
in what was then called Turkey-in-Europe, and that they were vigorous 
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and uncorrupted, "honest and blameless people", and he envisioned for 
them a bright future. Lord Strangford placed his hopes for the regenera- 
tion of the Balkan Peninsula in the Bulgarians, in whom he found a 
strong capacity for self-government. 13 

As for Viscountess Strangford, she had shown early interest in phi- 
lanthropy and nursing reform, and after her husband'd death devoted 
herself to hospital work. 14 At the beginning of August 1 876, she was one 
of founders of the short-lived Eastern War Sick and Wounded Fund 
whose aim was to send hospital staff and surgeons to Serbia, then at war 
with Turkey. After reports from the special correspondent for the Daily 
News, the American journalist Januarius MacGahan, arrived from Batak 
(scene of the worst atrocities) and were confirmed by an enquiry carried 
out by the American diplomat Eugene Schuyler and by Walter Baring, a 
British commissioner, Lady Strangford announced, on August 15, the 
establishment of a Bulgarian Peasant Relief Fund. She appealed to the 
British public, asking for £ 10,000 to re-house the homeless, and volun- 
teered her services to offer relief to suffering Bulgarians. Lady Strangford 
dedicated her efforts to the memory of her husband, who was considered 
a Bulgarophile. 15 She met with certain difficulties in her appeal, since 
some leading figures of the Bulgarian agitation, such as Edward Free- 
man and Henry P. Liddon, Canon of St. Paul's in London, were suspi- 
cious of her relations with the Ottoman authorities. It seems that Gladstone, 
too, was unresponsive. She had to defend her efforts in the press, prom- 
ising that relief would be distributed solely through Bulgarians and 
would not pass through the hands of corrupt Ottoman officials. 16 Before 
the end of September, Lady Strangford left for Bulgaria with about half 
of the sum she had requested; the situation she found was desperate. 
According to the British politician W. E, Forster, who had also visited 
Bulgaria at that time, at least 50,000 women and children were homeless 
and were wandering the roads of the country. By mid-October Lady 
Strangford was in Plovdiv, where she started her relief work assisted by 
two Bulgarians, Ivan E. Geshov and Mikhail Milkov. She was also 
greatly helped by the American missionary James E Clarke, head of the 
Samokov mission. He had already travelled through the South Bulgarian 
regions most affected by the atrocities and had made a list of 57 villages 
where relief was desperately needed. At the time of Lady Strangford's 
arrival he had been carrying on relief work as an agent of the Central 
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Committee at Constantinople. The British philanthropist visited the scenes 
of the atrocities in the regions of Plovdiv and Pazardjik (including Batak 
and other places), accompanied by Clarke, MacGahan, and several En- 
glish volunteers, such as Jasper Moore, Catalin Hanna, and Mr. Gledhill. 
She started with the immediate necessities, food, bedding and clothing, 
and continued with hospital work. She telegraphed for blankets to Odessa, 
Vienna and London, entered into a contract with a tailor from Plovdiv 
to make thousands of garments using local material, after a national 
pattern, since most of the clothes collected in Britain proved unfit. 
Ultimately some 23,000 suits of clothes were made. To organize relief 
work better, the 57 villages on Clarke's list were divided into six geo- 
graphical districts, and to each one a young Bulgarian, usually a school 
teacher, was assigned, to assess the needs and to allocate clothing, 
bedding, pots and pans, needles, cotton and thread. From Plovdiv Lady 
Strangford oversaw the organization of the whole relief campaign. 17 

At the same time she continued work on the first hospital at Batak 
(begun by Clarke), and eventually five others were also built at Karlovo, 
Panagiurishte, Perushtitsa, Petrich and Radilovo. The hospitals were 
staffed by two young British doctors who had taken leave from medical 
service in the Turkish army, assisted by British nurses. By the end of her 
mission in April 1877, Lady Strangford's expenditures on clothing, 
blankets, pots and pans, stoves, 100 wooden prefabricated huts ordered 
from England, maintenance of the hospitals, medicines, etc., amounted 
to £ 24,874 (or 3,092,717 piastres).'* Before leaving Bulgaria she ex- 
pressed her wish that the hospital buildings would later be used by the 
villagers as schools. 

By August 1877 Lady Strangford was back in Bulgaria to administer 
her newly organized British Hospital and Ambulance Fund, which pro- 
vided care for Turkish soldiers wounded in the Russo-Turkish war. But 
this time her mission was less successful, since lack of funds made her 
work in hospitals at Adrianople and Sofia dependent on the Turkish Red 
Crescent Society. After the liberation of Sofia by the army of the Russian 
General Josif Gurko on January 3, 1878, Lady Strangford had to leave 
Bulgaria, but she maintained her interest in the country and in the affairs 
of the Bulgarian nation until her death in 1887. In 1879 she visited 
Eastern Roumelia (a diplomatic name invented at the Berlin Congress 
for South Bulgaria which was torn away from the new Bulgarian state), 
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and later she showed great sympathy for the unification of the two 
Bulgarias which occurred in 1885. 

What was the impact of Lady Strangford's philanthropic work on 
Bulgarian society, besides the immediate effect of relieving the suffer- 
ing, and did it influence the existing concepts of charitable missions? 
Before the great Eastern Question crisis of the mid- 1870s, attitudes to 
philanthropy among the Bulgarians were somewhat ambivalent. On the 
one hand, in the 20 years after the Crimean War there was rapid growth 
of philanthropic societies in Bulgaria, and according to a recent study, 
61 women's charitable societies were set up during this period: 46 in 
Bulgaria proper, the rest among Bulgarian emigres in the neighbouring 
countries and at Constantinople. 19 Some of those societies directly col- 
laborated with Lady Strangford or sent her letters expressing their grati- 
tude on behalf of Bulgarian women. On the other hand, there were 
radical leaders, such as the national poet and head of the Bulgarian 
Revolutionary Central Committee in Bucharest, Christo Botev, who 
dismissed philanthropy as diverting the energy of the nation from the 
ultimate goals of liberation and social progress. In an article entitled 
"Not Philanthropy But Radical Reforms" published in his newspaper 
Zname on May 24, 1875, while commenting on charitable activities 
during the famine in Asia Minor he claimed that there were no cases in 
history when individuals or nations derived any real benefit from acts of 
philanthropy. That was especially true, said Botev, of the Bulgarian 
nation, which could only solve its problems by radical reforms. As the 
decaying Ottoman government was incapable of such reforms, he con- 
cluded that revolution was the only way to national emancipation and 
progress. 2 " After 1876 such views were no longer expressed even by 
Botev's radical associates in emigre circles in Romania. In fact, some of 
them set up an organization named the Bulgarian Central Benevolent 
Society, formally a philanthropic body, but actually an adjunct to the 
Central Revolutionary Committee. One of its aims was to carry out and 
coordinate relief work and philanthropic actions abroad. 

At the same time, the response to Lady Strangford's mission in 
Bulgaria during the period from October 1876 to April 1877, was enor- 
mous. The educator, poet and national leader Petko R. Slaveikov (who 
had earlier reprinted some of Lord Strangford's articles on Bulgaria and 
the Bulgarians in his paper Macedonia), left in his letters a description 
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of the moving reception given to the British philanthropist by the grate- 
ful population of the city of Stara Zagora in April 1 877. 21 At the time of 
her departure, her lodgings in Plovdiv were flooded with addresses and 
letters of gratitude from villages which she had helped, sent by their 
mayors, by priests and bishops of the Bulgarian church, by women's 
organizations and by Bulgarian prisoners whose plight was relieved 
through her intercession with the Ottoman authorities. The Bulgarian 
poet Ivan Vazov, then living in Romania, sent Lady Strangford an ad- 
dress in verse dated October 19/31, 1876, later published in his second 
book of poetry, The Sorrows of Bulgaria (1877). 22 



All honour to thee, Lady Strangford, 

merciful as a woman, unequal in bravery 

and goodness of heart; for thou hast left everything,- 

life, splendour, peace, - and hast come to 

an unhappy land, - a land full of tears, and smoke, 

and blood. And to the weeping thou wilt be 

consolation; to the orphans, mother, sister to 

the widows. 

Thou hast embraced with love the work 

of our Strangford; and hast hastened, in our 

sad days, - hearing our sorrowful voice. And 

in honouring the memory of thy husband, 

thou hast learnt to love the people he loved so well. 

Lady! he was our defender, - the pillar of our 

rights; thou art a comforting angel in our 

unhappy days. 



Pursue thy noble work! pour out mercy; 
and sweeten the bitterness to thousands of 
unfortunates . All who shiver with cold, who starve, 
who suffer, let them find in thee a helpful 
mother. And may, in every modest cottage, 
under every indigent roof, the name Strangford, 

be ever be remembered - be ever praised. 

Lady Strangford's dedication and zeal in carrying out her philan- 
thropic mission deeply impressed the Bulgarians, and for the generation 
which witnessed the liberation of the country she became a symbol of 
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charity. Indirectly, she had a considerable impact on Bulgarian women's 
societies which continued their work after 1878 or were Founded later. 
Streets bear her name in Sofia, PLovdiv, Pazardzhik, Batak and other 
towns and villages. Her popularity was an interesting aspect of the 
Bulgarians' rather ambivalent attitude to Britain and the British in the 
later 19th century, and especially to figures such as Gladstone and 
Disraeli. Lady Strangford was placed in the category of the "benefac- 
tors" of the Bulgarian nation. As an ideal of femininity and philanthropy, 
Lady Strangford took on mythic proportions, partly at the expense of 
other British philanthropists acting in Bulgaria at that time, such as 
William Stoney, who distributed relief in the name of the Central Relief 
Committee at Constantinople, and James Long, who, working as an 
agent of the Manchester and Salford Relief Fund, managed to rehouse a 
considerable number of families in the villages of South Bulgaria that 
had been destroyed during the suppression of the April Rising. Their 
names, however, fell into comparative oblivion. 23 The reasons for this 
seem obvious: Lady Strangford was a woman, the widow of a man 
considered a Bulgarophile, and she was also an aristocrat. The Bulgar- 
ians, though a democratic people lacking a hereditary aristocracy, proved 
very susceptible to ranks and titles, as Dr.Stoyan Danev records when 
recalling a meeting of a group of Bulgarians with Lady Strangford in the 
mid- 1880s. 24 If we assume that Victorian philanthropy was an incipient 
form of feminism, then we have to acknowledge a certain amount of 
British influence, through the mediation of Emily Anne Strangford, on 
Bulgarian women's movements and other forms of Bulgarian feminism. 
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Adeline Irby and Georgina Mackenzie were witnesses to events in 
the Balkan realities during the second half of the 19th century. Their first 
visit to the Balkans in 1859 acquainted them with the South Slavs in 
theHabsburg Empire, whom they described as "Austrian Slavs". Toward 
the end of 1861, these two British women toured the Adriatic coast of 
the Balkan peninsula as far south as Montenegro and Greece. Their third 
tour, from July 1862 to March 1862, was to Bulgaria. In 1875, 1876, and 
1877, after Georgina Mackenzie's death, Adeline Irby, accompanied by 
Priscilla Johnson, again travelled through the turbulent regions of Bosnia, 
Hercegovina, and the Ottoman provinces populated by Bulgarians. After 
theTreaty of Berlin she settled in Sarajevo, where she established a 
school. She remained in Sarajevo until her death in 1911. 

The important part that Adeline Irby and Georgina Mackenzie played 
inacquainting the European public with ethnic groups and divisions in 
the Balkan peninsula, and with the troublesome national question of the 
South Slavs, was attested by the demand for their book, which was 
published in English in 1867. 1 About ten years later, the book was 
reprinted in English, translated into Russian, and in 1868 printed in 
Serbian by Chedomil Miyatovich. The book also appeared in two Bul- 
garian editions: Yordanov's (Vidin, 1868) and the edition of the Father- 
land Front Publishers published ten years ago. 2 The interest in the two 
British travellers, collaborators, and teachers persists to the present. Serb 
monographs dealing with the experiences of the two women were pub- 
lished in 1921 by Peter Mariovich. In 1966, D. Anderson wrote about 
them in English. 3 

The fact that the two English women had acquired substantial knowl- 
edge of the political and ethnic complexities in the Balkan peninsula, 



and could intelligently discuss relations between different nationalities 
there, aroused the interest of contemporary specialists in their lives and 
ideas. The distinguished Bulgarian historians Krumka Sharova and Andrei 
Pantev, devoted much effort to a joint analysis of the lives and work of 
the two British women, acquainting their contemporaries with the two 
travellers' eagerness to introduce the Balkans to Europe, to point out the 
most attractive characteristics of the local Slavic population, and to 
fairly addresss the Bulgarian national question. 4 Relying on Irby and 
Mackenzie's letters in the Prague literary archives, the two authors 
studied the British women's contribution to the development of the 
educational system of the South Slavs in Bosnia and Herzegovina and in 
the ethnic Bulgarian lands. 

The present article once again calls attention to these British women 
in order to look into their activities from the perspective of feminism and 
to define more accurately their attitudes to women in the Balkans. 

There were many travellers and envoys who crossed the Balkans, 
recording their impressions, thoughts, and opinions, and Irby and Mackenzie 
were not the only women among British authors of travel books. 5 Mary 
Wortley Montague and Elizabeth Craven, both of whom lived in the 18th 
century, preceded them. 6 Margaret Walker, who toured the peninsula 
after the Crimean War, was nearly their contemporary, while Priscilia 
Johnson could be considered their successor. 7 Almost all those women 
were understandably curious about the daily life of their own sex in the 
Balkan peninsula. The distinctive traits of women belonging to different 
religious communities - Moslem, Christian, and Jewish - aroused their 
interest. It would be fair to note that both Mary Wortley Montague and 
Elizabeth Craven were more fruitful, extensive and thorough in their 
observations and speculations concerning Balkan women than Irby and 
Mackenzie. 

Yet, Irby and Mackenzie lived in a time when the process of national 
consolidation and liberation movements had already got quite underway. 
It would therefore be interesting to see how these British women, who 
witnessed the struggles for national determination of Serbs, Croats, 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians, and Greeks, estimated the role of women in 
these processes. It would be interesting to see whether the two women 
travellers adhered to the conventional European view of woman, or 
whether their judgement was influenced by the politicization charac- 
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teristic of the Balkans, including women's roles in the struggle for 
national liberation. 

The two authors were well-informed about Montenegro, which de- 
clared itself independent in 1796 but which remained unrecognized. 
They also had first-hand information about the independent province of 
Greece (so declared in 1832) and about the autonomous province of 
Serbia (1833). They could distinguish between Serbs, Croats, and 
Montenegrins, and they pointed out the geographical and historical zones 
of contact between Serbs and Bulgarians, between Bulgarians and Greeks, 
between Christianity and Islam, and between the two Christian religions 
- Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. According to Mackenzie and Irby, 
within the boundaries of Ottoman Turkey from Macedonia to the Danube, 
there were only two South Slavic peoples - Bulgarians and Serbs. 8 The 
two authors did not mention the Macedonian population as ethnically 
different from the Serbs and the Bulgarians, Thus, they could differen- 
tiate between Albanians, Muslim Bosnians and Croats, Bulgarian Mo- 
hammedans, Tartars, and those Circassians among the Ottomans who 
professed Islam. Yet they make no mention of a separate Macedonian 
nationality in any form of development. The two British women were 
also precise in distinguishing Muslim Bosnians and Croats from Serbs, 
Croats, and Montenegrins while recognizing their kinship. That subtle 
distinction has proved beyond the competence of most West Europeans. 
The two women not only knew about the struggle between Bulgarians 
and Greeks for dominance in religious and educational matters, but 
during their tour they also observed the different stages and achieve- 
ments in that struggle, demonstrating impressive knowledge of the Balkan 
realities. 

During the second half of the 19th century, Balkan women did not 
have suffrage or any other legal rights. Their only rights derived from 
their religions. Christian women, both Catholic and Orthodox, were still 
considered "Adam's rib", as described in Genesis. Islam did not allow 
women even that elementary "right". The Muslim woman was not re- 
garded as God's creation, touched by the divine spark, and did not have 
the hope of an afterlife either in hell or in paradise. She was present on 
earth only as a decoration and convenience in man's life, and that was 
the only reason for her existence. Islamic principles, devoted to man's 
pleasure and comfort, admitted the right to divorce at the request of the 
Muslim woman, only in the cases when the husband did not fulfil his 
matrimonial duties. 9 
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Women's status and behaviour in different religious communities 
seems to have escaped the two travellers' notice. Their interest in Jewish 
women was perfunctory and restricted to their manner of dress (in the 
European style), noting differences between Balkan clothing and that of 
Jewish women in Krakow. The Balkan style was new for the Jews 
themselves, who had already accepted the "Frankish" fashion of muslin 
garments. 10 

Muslim women are represented to an even lesser degree in the writ- 
ings of Irby and Mackenzie. They only mention meetings with women 
from Bosnian harems. 11 

Their observations generally reflect their European upbringing, ex- 
pressing the conviction that women should remain charming, feminine 
and enchanting after their marriage and should play an important part in 
the family. 

The travellers' regret at the early decay of Balkan women's beauty 
and the curiosity about disparities in marriage (older women marrying 
younger men) testifies to the superficial impressions that they gained of 
women in the region, though it also suggests their friendly attitude 
towards women who were so different from them. 12 They did have a 
sharp eye for the peculiar and picturesque details in Balkan women's 
appearance, and they left interesting information about the decoration of 
the bride's hair with golden threads and straw. 13 

The predominant feeling they express towards women is unmistak- 
ably sympathetic interest. It seems, though, that their view was condi- 
tioned mostly by the standards of European fashion, by the upbringing, 
opinions, and attitudes acquired in Great Britain. It does not explore 
specific features of the Balkans and remains superficial and unconcerned 
with the essential problems of the women professing non-Christian re- 
ligions. As far as the education of young girls went, the travellers 
support views in keeping with those of the European Enlightenment, 
though modified to allow for conditions in the Balkans. Irby and Mackenzie 
insist on women's right "to learn through reading". 14 The educated and 
well-trained woman is for them the future mother who would bring up 
her children in a spirit of enlightened patriotism. They took a vivid and 
lasting interest in the organization of girls' schools. The efforts they 
made and the experiments they conducted were recorded in the course 
of their tour across the peninsula and in their private correspondence 
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with the famous Czech publicist and statesman Gabbler, who was a tutor 
of the young prince Peter Karageorgievich in the 1850s 15 . Irby and 
Makenzie were eager to visit the girls' schools in Plovdiv, Samokov, 
Sofia, Eski Zaara, Bitola, and other places. 16 It was their conviction that 
children should be taught in their native language. They felt there was 
a demand for women teachers who could teach and educate the young 
girls of the present. 

In 1869, using their own funds and money gathered from Protestant 
contributors, Irby and Mackenzie established a girls' school in Sarajevo 
for girls of all religions. It was not the first girls' school inSarajevo; there 
had been a school for Serbian girls since 1854, and in 1858 Stanka 
Skenderova opened another private school for Serbian girls.The novelty 
that Irby and Mackenzie's school introduced was that it gave girls of all 
three religious groups the opportunity for education based on a varied 
curriculum that would prepare its students for different social activities. 
After the Education Act came into effect, the Sarajevo vali, Osman Topal 
Pasha, opened an impressive boys' school admitting all religious groups. 

When establishing their school, which remained in the annals of 
Sarajevo history as "Miss Irby's establishment", the two British women 
were motivated by the need to provide national education for women. 
The school offered an eight-year course of education. The first four years 
constituted primary education, and the next year secondary education.The 
following three years were for those girls who wanted to become teach- 
ers. As it turned out, "Miss Irby's establishment" could not bring all 
religious groups together and soon became an educational institution for 
Serbs only. It remained alive after 1879, during the Austro-Hungarian 
occupation. The teaching methods still followed Vouck Karadjich and 
Daninich's spelling norms. 

Both in the theoretical formulation and in the practical realization of 
their educational project, Irby and Mackenzie were guided by local 
conditions and requirements. They instructed young girls following national 
educational guidelines and helped the local population gain practical 
skills and cultural competence. The two British women took into consid- 
eration the religious diversity in the Balkans while adapting to local 
educational traditions and demands. At least as far as the education of 
women was concerned, they were more influenced by Balkan realities 
than by the British educational system. 
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Spring 

...And all the flowers are resurrected 
with the colous of Easter eggs. 

Stefan Gechev 

/. Women f s Emancipation and the Bogomils 

* 

During the twelfth century or slightly earlier, Western Europe expe- 
rienced a period of economic and social upheaval termed by many 
historians the Twelfth-Century Renaissance. One of its aspects is the 
considerable emancipation of women, mostly in Southern France, but 
also in Italy, Flanders, and later, in England. Particularly, emancipation 
was achieved in the Cathar communities which espoused heretical dual- 
ist concepts, and among the Valdensians, who were closely related to the 
Cathars. It is important to remember that this dualism had its source in 
Bulgaria from where it spread through Bosnia and Dalmatia to Northern 
Italy. One of the most important characteristics of the Bulgarian dualists, 
the Bogomils and Paulicinians, was precisely the social liberation of 
women. 

Bogomilism is generally well studied but certain of its aspects still 
require elucidation. One of the intriguing questions is why women achieved 
such a high degree of emancipation in this movement. To attempt an 
answer to it, we would need to do two things: first, consider the theology 
and the social practices of the Bogomils and second, relate women's new 
social status in Western Europe to Bogomil and Cathar influences. 

The Bulgarian heresy of Bogomilism rejected the Genesis concep- 
tion of woman as merely Adam's rib, as a creature inferior to man, 
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subject to material and sexual domination. According to the central myth 
of the Bogomil heresy, the human soul was an angel placed within the 
clay wrapping of the body by scheming Satan. That is why the Bogomil 
idea of spiritual growth required a complete denial of this world, the 
secondary creation of Satan, as the path leading back to the heavenly 
realms of the Good Father. According to the Bogomils, the believer had 
to be purified through strict asceticism, so that adepts could prepare to 
take off their bodies as though they were clothes (stola), thus freeing the 
soul at the moment of its (apparent) death when the body returned to 
dust. 

The Bogomil myth does echo, albeit remotely, the biblical insistence 
that woman was guilty of a greater sin than man during the Fall. Thus 
women are said to incarnate the souls of angels of the second heaven 
(angelo secundi coeli) while men incorporate the souls of the angels of 
first heaven (angelo primi coeli) 1 But in sum, the essential Bogomil 
aspiration to abandon all vestiges of the material world (omnia corporalia 
and visibilia) 2 , created by Satan (Lucifer), and to return to the realm of 
the spirit (omnia spiritualia et invisibilia), places men and women in the 
same position of radical denial of earthly existence. 

This theologically motivated equality with regard to the material 
world was supported by an equality in ritual. Since women had the right 
to be ordained and to shrive, they could become spiritual leaders, a point 
of contention for both Orthodox and Catholic clergy. Here is Presbyter 
Cozma's testimony: "The heretics absolve themselves, though they are 
tied up with devilish fetters. This is done not only by the men but also 
by the women, which is worthy of castigation 3 

The (asexual) equality of men and women finds yet other expres- 
sions: besides the fact that women were admitted as leaders, a role 
traditionally reserved for men, men were assigned the capacity to "give 
birth". By being able to "give birth" to God's Word (the Logos), both 
men and women could become "Mothers of God" (usotokoi). 

Dimitar Angelov, one of the greatest authorities on Bogomilism, has 
commented on the remarkably high status of women within the sect. 4 By 
way of example we should mention that sources tell of the heretics' 
leader, Irina of Thessaloniki, who lived in the fifteenth century. 5 Al- 
though Bogomil emphasis on women's equality derives from the Manicheans 
through the Paulicinians, unlike the Manicheans, who confined their 
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teaching to small, closed elite groups, the Bogomils transformed the 
teaching into a wide social practice, bequeathed later to the West. The 
value of this attitude can hardly he overestimated. Women who partici- 
pated in the sacrament of the religious ritual and who interpreted and 
disseminated 'the Word' were vital to the Bogomil culture. In the West, 
women's participation in literary activities and in the formation of in- 
cipient humanistic attitudes and social codes, is well-documented for the 
Cathars of Provence and the Lollards in England. The interest of the 
Bogomils in literature is also well documented. In his dissertation, which 
he defended in Lausanne in 1920, Archimandrite Stefan Georgiev de- 
scribes representative Bogomil collective discussion of sermons and 
apocrypha. That women took part in literary discussions can be seen 
from Presbyter Cozma's satire on the Bogomil longing for the literary, 
in which he refers to men and women alike. The bishop-monks Leonce 
and Clement, who shared Bogomil convictions, were accused in Capadocia 
in 1 143, during an official trial, of allowing women heretics "to read the 
holy gospels and to serve mass together with Clement". What is more, 
women were also ordained as deaconesses by the same Leonce and 
Clement (see the Appendix). 

These practices eventually influenced both the Orthodox and the 
Catholic tradition. As Stefan Lazarov maintains, the Bogomils "even 
encouraged their enemies to think in a broader, more humane way in the 
sphere of art" 6 . One crucial example is the way in which the image of the 
Holy Virgin was reinterpreted, by both Orthodox and Catholic artists, in 
the light of the Bogomil attitude to women. 

A basic Bogomil tenet precluding the need for a Last Judgement is 
that all souls can be saved. This idea seriously challenged the power of 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches who threatened sinners with the 
eternal fire of hell. The clergy gradually mitigated this threat, so as to 
limit the growing interest in the heresies which were more lenient in this 
respect. This reinterpretation was effected in part through the appropria- 
tion of heretical literary imagery. Orthodox circles started to propagate 
the apocryphal (or, rather, non-canonical) tale The Descent of the Holy 
Virgin, As Moses Gaster and some others point out, this story is an 
imitation of the apocalyptic books favoured by the Bulgarian dualists, 
particularly Visio Paoli 1 . Just as Apostle Paul descends to hell to describe 
the torments of the false clergy (the fate that awaits them according to 
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the heretical exegesis), so the Virgin visits the lower world. Stirred by 
the pains of the sinners, she asks Jesus Christ to give them respite from 
"Green Thursday" to Pentecost. It seems that reinforcement of the fe- 
male principle in the official Christian teaching was a response to such 
Bogomil beliefs, which in turn reflected women's emancipation in the 
Bogomil spiritual and social practice. 

The heresies outside the country which were influenced by the Bul- 
garian Bogomil tradition similarly established a new position for women, 
granting them the right to engage in literary activities and allowing their 
full participation in religious ritual. They, too, changed the attitude of the 
official church with regard to women. In Southern France, yet other 
forms of the cultural realisation of women can be observed. 

//. Women in the Catharo-Provencal Culture 

The place of women in Cathar communities in Southern France has 
been well studied. Some monographs deserve a special mention. Among 
them are the two volumes by Jean Guiraud* which pay considerable 
attention to Cathar women. G.Koch's monograph 9 (1962) has also been 
of great use to the present study. R.Nelli's La vie quotidienne des Cathars 
au Languedoc au XWe siecle, published in 1969, devotes an entire 
chapter to women. 10 Le Roy Ladurie (1975) has also collected interesting 
empirical data about the social life of women under Cathar influence 11 . 
In 1979 appeared R. Abel's and Ellen Harrison's excellent article The 
Participation of Women in Languedocian Heresy* 2 which is undoubtedly 
the best work in the field. One of the latest studies is Anne Brenon's Les 
femmes cathares^ (1992). Though the problem has been studied in 
depth, the empirical material lends itself to new interpretations. 

Starting with Ms 609 and having considered other sources as well, 
Abel and Harrison give the following figures concerning the number of 
perfectae women: "the ratio between sightings perfecti and perfectae 
would still have been three to one" 14 , and, further, that "of 719 heretical 
ministers named in Ms 609, 318, or slightly less than 45%, were women". 15 
The authors apply the term "perfectae-class" ', which suggests the exist- 
ence of a stable body of people , There is proof that the perfectae 
functioned among the women of the community and that, when there 

* 
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were no perfecti on hand the women had the right to give the consolamentum, 
the last unction, to male Cathars (See Dollinger, v.II, 165). Cathar 
women were the first to create charitable institutions found much later 
in medieval towns. Jean Guiraud describes their boarding-houses, schools, 
hospitals and workshops for poor women. Anne Brenon has correctly 
pointed out that these charitable activities, typical of the Cathar commu- 
nities in Languedoc at the beginning of the thirteenth century, developed 
in French towns only during the late Middle Ages. 16 

Female Catharism had an institutional impact on the aristocracy. 
Guiraud speaks of the tradition among the lower and impoverished 
aristocracy to send their daughters, who were excluded from the inher- 
itance of land, to Cathar pensions and boarding-houses so that they 
would be provided with a decent living. Abel and Harrison mention the 
same practice 17 . There is the curious example of Raimon IV (1194- 
1 222), who in order to rid himself of his second wife Beatrice, made her 
convert to Cathar asceticism. Similarly, Raimon-Roger de Foix "agrees" 
to let his wife leave him in order to follow the secluded life of the Cathar 
nuns 1 *. These are examples of the evolution of Cathar precedents into 
laws, which helped solve problems raised by female inheritance. Catharism 
was apparently an acceptable way to solve certain social problems. 
Cathar hostels of the nunnery type, were established at various places - 
in 1209 there were six in Montesquieu and in Saint-Martin-de-la-Lande 
there were ten. Such institutions were also part of the landscape in Le- 
Mas-Saintes-Puelles, Laurac, Vitrac, Villeneuve-la-Comptal and Caba- 
ret. 19 

The strongest historical memory of women's participation in social 
life is found in Provencal culture. Le Roy Ladurie remarks on women's 
equal participation and integration in everyday Provencal life which was 
open to "an exchange of ideas" with "the women's word acquiring the 
same scope as the men's". There was "an insatiable aspiration in Occitan 
women to acquire and preserve their language," according to Ladurie 20 . 
As in contemporary feminism, there was the attempt to overcome "the 
disempowerment through silence" and "to democratize access to the 
spoken and written word" 21 . 

The celebration of woman can be observed in the literature of Provence, 
particularly in the amour courtois genre. There she is not a being sub- 
jected to man but is an object of veneration. This does not mean that 
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feudal attitudes had changed but that there was an elevation of women's 
status, though, admittedly, mainly as a verbal gesture. This literary 
gesture was symbolic and compensatory as the harsh realities of life 
remained. After the trouveres had sung to Roland's glory in the chanson 
de geste 22 , the Provencal troubadours raised the lady of the heart to 
celestial heights. This aesthetic "emancipation" might also be inter- 
preted as a projection of the tendency to establish equality between men 
and women among the Cathars. Scholars, such as Raul Manselli, object 
against "any attempt to draw a parallel between Catharism and the 
amour courtois poetry" 23 . Yet writers like Denis de Rougemont and Rene 
Nelli believe that such a link is legitimate, though they have not traced 
all its complex convolutions and psychological motivations. An impor- 
tant point is that most of the troubadours shared Cathar ideas. Piere 
Cardenal's poems are often read as dualist treatises, and Piere de Corbian, 
although he wrote Prayer to the Virgin in which he glorifies the mother 
of God, also believed that she had conceived through her ear, and that 
Christ had come out of her like a ray of light, without damaging her 
body. 24 These are traditional docethical views typical of dualists, in that 
they deny Christ's material nature and identify him with the Word (the 
Logos), which every purified human being is capable of conceiving. 
Bernard Sicart de Marvejols, like many other troubadours, levelled se- 
vere criticism against the Catholic church, the major enemy of the 
Cathars. 

That the amour courtois poetry helped emancipate women is sug- 
gested by the appearance of women poets (trobaritz). There was, for 
instance, La Comptesse de Die and Marie de Ventadour, who, in her 
poetic manifesto, declares The Equality of Sexes in Love (Uegalite des 
sexes devant ['amour) 2 *. The development of women's poetry was halted 
in the thirteenth century as Pope Innocent III and the French kings began 
a crusade against the Cathars in Southern France. As Alfred Jeanroy, an 
expert on troubadour poetry, has noted, these were hardly times favourable 
for the flourishing of a new literature: "the Inquisition had a firm grasp 
on all spiritual life" 26 . 

What measures were taken by the Catholic church in the face of 
emancipation achieved by Catharism? Unfortunately, one reaction was 
physical extermination - over one million men and women were put to 
death as heretics. The well-known Song of the Crusade against the 
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Albigoisians (La Chanson de la Croisade Albigeoise) tells of the woman 
ruler of the town of Lavaur, dame Guiraude, who was thrown on May 
3rd, 1211, into a well and stoned to death 27 . The author of La Chanson, 
Guillaume de Tudele, though in favour of the Crusaders' cause, cannot 
refrain from praising her goodness and generosity. Later came a time of 
more peaceful methods. Dominique d'Osma, the father of the Dominican 
Order, established Notre Dame de Prouilles, with the explicit intention 
of re-educating Cathar women from good families. This wealthy monas- 
tery had the support of the Vatican. But even then, according to R. Nelli, 
"women went on choosing the Order of Cathars, wherever it was, be- 
cause it ensured their equality and made the oppressive nature of patri- 
archal power more bearable" 28 . The pro-Catholic literature about women 
was neither original nor attractive and imitated the heretical letters. 
Legenda Aurea by Jacques de Voragine ( a collecion of saint's lives 
created at the end of the 13th century) contains Catholic versions of 
heretical apocrypha, including The Descent of the Holy Virgin described 
above. But in this decension God sends Dominique to begin the Church's 
struggle against heresy 29 . Jean Guitton also has posited that the cult of 
the Virgin has its origins in a reaction against "the mistakes" of the 
heretics and was also protection against the "dangerous degeneracy of 
the amour courtois poetry"(sic) 3() . Insofar as the Virgin was represented 
as gracious to sinners, this broadened the zone of mercy and forgiveness 
in the Catholic world and allowed for more tolerant attitudes. Having 
destroyed the Cathar centres of women's social and cultural realization, 
the Catholic Church had to create analogous formations, which partly 
explains the appearance of nunneries in this period. They became the 
new centres of social care for women and encouraged cultural affinities, 
notwithstanding the limitations imposed by Church dogma. 

r ■ t 

III. Lollard Women - Outstanding Personalities 

As I argue elsewhere, there were generic links between the dualist 
Bogomils, the Cathar heresy, and the Lollards 31 . Here I shall emphasize 
only women's place in this larger pan-European phenomenon. One ex- 
ample of equality between men and women is the permission granted 
Lollard women to conduct religious services, as declared in the testimo- 
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nies of women at the Norwich trials. Hawisia Mone said: "Also that 
every man and every woman being in good lyf oute of synne is a good 
prest and hath[as] much poar of God in all thynges as ony prest ordered, 
be he pope or bisshop" 32 . A similar statement was made by Sybilla, John 
GodselPs wife 33 . These testimonies are confirmed by John Skylan, ac- 
cused at the same trial. In his words, "Also that every good man and good 
woman is a prest" 34 . Fifty-one men amid nine women were accused of 
heresy at that trial for such beliefs. 

Yet, in some cases, the women took the initiative. Norman Tanner 
writes: "At least Margery Baxter and Hawisia Mone appear to have been 
active Lollards and not mere followers of their husbands" 35 . Tanner 
describes John Burrell and Margery as major characters in the trial. The 
Inquisitor's notes from Baxter's interrogation state that she developed 
heretical activities independently (ipsa tenuity credidit et ajfirmavit articulos 
sive opiniones subscriptas, p.42). Hawisia Moone also revealed her 
talent at disputation. Matilde, wife of Richard Fletcher, was identified as 
a prominent heretic (notata et multipliciter diffamata de heresi, p. 131). 
Katerina Wryght, wife of Roger Wryght, was described as "notata et 
vehementer suspecta de crimine heretice pravitatis" p. 194). Isabelle 
Chapleyn was also proclaimed a "well-known" heretic (multiplicater 
notata, 198). 

The Lichfield and Coventry trials of 1511-12 provide similar data 
about the activity of women. Among the 45 persons put to trial one-third 
were women. Again, they were not just their husband's followers, but 
were among the leaders. John Gest confessed that he had been persuaded 
for eleven years by his wife Johanna to enter the heresy: "circiter xi 
annos elapsos solicitationibus Johanne, uxoris sue incidet in heresim" ™ 
Another woman, Alice Rowley, "appears to have been one of the busiest 
and most important working members of the 'sect' 37 . The most outstand- 
ing personality in the whole of the three-year process in Norwich, Margery 
Baxter, transcends all the cliches associated with the dispute between 
inquisitors and heretics. We should not forget that the language both of 
the Church and the heretics was redulent with formulaic expostulations. 
Only Baxter spontaneously characterized her beliefs. She recounted the 
Bogomilo-Cathar myth of the fall of Lucifer in her own words (49). Her 
comments on the legend of the bee which stings the tongue of traitors 
suggests a possible acquaintance with The Physiologus, an important 
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literary and philosophic tract of the Middle Ages. By leaving the formu- 
laic language of the dogma, she lent the trial's proceedings metaphoric 
expression or, as a modern feminist might say, she rose to "a self- 
articulation within the subculture"™ . This is a good example of the link 
between liberal religion and literacy typical of the Lollard sub-culture, 
which, because of its greater openness, can be regarded as the cultural 
avant-garde of the times. As Malcolm Lambert points out, intellectuals 
became familiar with variants of the Wyclifite English Bible and other 
vernacular collections of the Lollard sermon-cycle. They served as models 
for much professional writing so that these texts' cultural influence was 
considerable, given "how strongly the ecclesiastical authorities held the 
view that it was the translations of the Scripture that were the cause and 
root of all trouble". 39 This exemplary literary production is a most 
important literary legacy of the period 40 . Documents again testify to the 
active role of women in this field. Alice Rowley confessed that she had 
used "good books", 41 while her husband was in the habit of reading to 
her "from St.Paul's Epistles" 42 . There are other records of such family 
readings in the proceedings of the Norwich trials. As authors such as A. 
Lombard, M. jGaster^Y. Ivanov, R. Abels and E. Harrison have stressed, 

*■ A 

the profusion of hefetical literature becomes part of a literary context 
which becomes common ground for the heretics and for orthodoxy. In 
England this le^to a new attitude toward women on the part of the 
official chtirch, as nunneries were founded and a vast body of literature 
addressed to women arose. Examples are Hali Maidhad, Seinte Margarete, 
Sayfales Warde, Ancrene Wisse, etc.; two of these contain key-motifs 
''from the dualistic teachings disseminated by Bogomils, Cathars and 
Lollards. In their introduction to the collection Medieval English Prose 
for Women the editors BellA^Millet and Jocelyn Wogan-Browne recon- 
struct this topic from Hali Meidhad without suggesting its heretical 
roots: "Had man been content to replace the angels in God's creation and 
not to imitate Lucifer's disobedience, our nature could and should have 
been like that of the angels." 43 This is a repetition of the myth about 
Lucifer's rebellion and fall as related by Margery Baxter but already 
inscribed in the pages of official religious literature. Another dualist 
reference in Sawles Warde is the descent into Hell and the ascent to 
Heaven. 44 This is a variant of Visio Paoli and the Nicodemus Gospel, 
apocalyptic writings distributed by the heretics. This characteristic free 
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compilation and reproduction is also visible in Seinte Margarete, which 
contains borrowings from the popular Eastern apocrypha about the vir- 
gin Juliana. 

A fourth text, Guide for Anchoresses, also suggests the sway of 
heterodoxy. First, one can discern here stylistic debts to The Letter from 
Heaven {Legend of Sunday or Lords Letter), widely known during the 
Middle Ages. It was a proof-text for the Flagellants, bearing an Eastern 
provenance, as Moses Gaster explains. 45 Also, Jesus is called the Paraclete 
in A Guide for Anchoresses, a designation used mainly by the Eastern 
dualists. 

Two important features emerge. First, as the book's editors point out, 
the Guide serves Orthodox believers in the debate with the heresies and 
in the face of Islamic conquest. On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
used such compilations to create its own popular literature in its struggle 
against the Cathars in particular. It is worth recalling the case of Jacques 
de Voragine's Legenda Aurea, a book created at the end of the thirteenth 
century. It incorporates many apocrypha rephrased for a pro-Catholic 
readership. 

In sum, this enhanced interest in women in medieval England re- 
flected the dynamics of the twelfth-century Renaissance. The editors of 
Medieval English Prose for Women have avoided the temptation of 
narrowly defining the development as "English", and instead see it as an 
expression "not only of the literary tradition but of the French courtly 
literature and the Latin prose of the twelfth-century Renaissance". 46 . The 
authors employ the formula "transmitter or transformer" to point out the 
influence of Jewish and Eastern apocrypha. 47 It remains for us to narrow 
the focus, as M. Gaster, I.Franko and D.Obolensky have already done, by 
specifying the heretical character of these apocrypha. Millet and Wogan- 
Brown have hinted at this by seeing in Halt Meidhad a rendering of 
formulation associated with heterodoxy. 48 

Conclusions can now be drawn. First, the Bogomils and Cathars, as 
well as heresies with affinities to them, were a powerful influence in the 
twelfth-century Renaissance, particularly in the way they placed women 
on an equal footing. Concomitantly, the cultural activities of women 
encouraged mildness, mercy, elegance, psychological depth, and a deeper 
interest in literature. Mores and behaviour became correspondingly milder; 
elegant manners came to be highly valued. We can trust the observation 
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of Alfred Jeanroy that while in Southern France the troubadours ex- 
panded the range of literary genres, in the North (less affected by the 
heresy), the amour courtois was practically unknown, and the poetry of 
the "trouveres" relied on formulaic expressions to testify to the pride of 
the aristocracy in the glory of battles. One more fact: the aristocratic 
ladies' attention to the troubadours and jongleurs created an "open so- 
ciety" where the poets and singers enjoyed the favour of feudal circles. 
This emancipation of art, ancillary to the emancipation of women, is an 
instance of early democratization. 

The epic poem was the only flowering genre about 1160, but the 
blossoming of the lyric thereafter in the South of France can only be 
attributed to women's more cultivated taste. 49 The leading role of Provencal 
literature was admitted by Dante and Petrarch, who saw themselves as 
its heirs. 50 In England, after the suppression of John Ball's rebellion, the 
dualist heresy lost ground but helped create social conditions favourable 
to the exemplary literature of the period. As the proceedings of the 
Norwich trials show, the women were leaders in this literary revival. So 
the Bogomil-Cathar emancipation of woman not only helped bring about 
the twelfth-century Renaissance but by offering a provisional cultural 
model can also be seen as a forerunner of modern civilization. 

APPENDIX 

THE RIGHT OF WOMEN TO ORDAIN AND TO SHRIVE 

According to the practice ofbogomils, 

cathars and lollards 

1 . BOGOMILS 
Tenth century: 

"The heretics absolve themselves, though they are tied up with de- 
vilish fetters. This is done not only by the men but also by the women 
which is worthy of castigation." (Presbyter Cozma's testimony in his 
Tract Against the Bogomils). 
Twelfth century (1143): 

Heresy trial of the monks-bishops Leonce of Balbissa and Clement 
of Sasimes: u ...he ordained women for deaconesses letting them read 
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prayers and the holy Gospels, and serve mass along with Clement." kcxi 
XeipoxovT|aai yuvaiicaa SiaKOviaaaa, KaiemxpETcsiv autaia xaa 
aovr|98ia eKK^TjaiacrriKda aur|aeia 7ioieTa0ai Kai tt^v ayicov 
euayyeAicov avayvoaiv Kai auAAeiTOUpyfjaai xauxaa jiexd xou 
KA.r||ievTOU (Gouillard J., in Quatre proces de mystiques a Byzance. IV. 
Les eveques "bogomiles" de Cappadoce, Paris: Institut des etudes 
Byzantines, 74). 

2. CATHARS 

Beginning of the fourteenth century: 

Depositions of Raymunda Valsiera for the Inquisition in Languedoc, 
describing how Cathar women can practice the "Consolamentum", the 
sacrament of the Cathars: "...that this power from the hands of the good 
men upon the good men, and from the hands of the good women upon 
the good women. ..that the good women possess the mentioned power 
and they can receive it for exercising on men and women, and if so it is 
that good men are absent [the adepts] can by saved by good women, the 
same way as good men do". (...quod dicta potestas transiret de manibus 
ad manibus bonorum hominum ad bonos homines; et bonarum mulierum 

* 

ad bonas mulieres quia, ut dixit, ita sunt bonae mulieres, sicut et boni 
homines; quae bonae mulieres,sicut et boni homines; quae bonae mulieres 
dictam potestatem habent et possunt recipere in fine homines et mulieres, 
si tantum sit, quod non sint praesentes boni homines, et ita salvantur per 
bonas mulieres, sicut per bonos homines.") ("Errores Manichaeorum: 
Confessio Raymundi Valsiera de Ax", in Dollinger, Ign.v., Beitrage zur 
Sectengeschichte des Mittelalter, tJl-Dokutnente vornehmlich zur 
Geschichte der Valdesier und Katharer, Munchen, 1890, 165). 

3. LOLLARDS 

; 

Fifteenth century: 

Lollards' depositions at the heresy trials in Norwich : 
"Also that every man and every woman in good lyf oute of synne is 
a good prest and hath [as] much poar of God in al thynges as ony prest 
ordered, be he pope or bisshop." (Hawisia Moone, uxor Thome Moone 

* 

de Lodne, 142). 

"Item quod quilibet fidelis homo et quilibet fidelis mulier est bonus 
sacerdos." (Sibilla, uxor Johannes Godsell de Dychingham, 67). 
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"Also that every good man and good woman is a prest." (Johannes 
Sky lan de Bergh, 147). {Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich 1428- 
31, edited by Tanner, Norman P., L., 1977) 

Margaret Aston mentions that the Lollards produced some famous 
women preachers. The question, however, of whether there were Lollard 
women priests does not have a definite answer yet, according to her. 
Aston gives the case (after Henry Knighton, 1391) of a Lollard woman 
that had taught her daughter to celebrate mass but not to consecrate the 
sacrament. (Aston, M., Lollards and Reformers /Images and Literacy in 
Late Medieval religion/, The Humbledon Press, 1984, 62, 69) 

Note: 563 years after the trial of Norwich (where it was established 
that the heretics gave women the right to shrive), the Anglican Church, 
unique among the Christian Churches, ordained in March 1 994 32 women 
as priests; in this we can discern the distant influence of the tradition of 
the English heretics. In its centuries-old disputation with the Vatican, the 
Church of England used almost the same critical qualifications and 
epithets as the heretics who preceded it. 

The rigid position of the Catholic Church against the ordaining 
women was corroborated by John Paul II on July 27, 1994. He explained 
that since Jesus had chosen only men for apostles, there is no justifica- 
tion for changing the situation today. According to Reuter (the source of 
the information), this position will almost certainly be maintained by 
subsequent popes. 

NOTES 

1 "Interrogatio Joannis" (Mbuhob 78). 

2 Racki 138. 

3 npe3BMTep Ko3Ma, "Eeceaa npoTWB 6oroMWJTMTe" 54. 

4 AHrejroB, BoroMMJTCTBOTo 257. 

5 'TIpocTpaHHO >KMTne Ha Teo^ocMM TbpHOBCKM ot naxpiiapx KajiMCT", 452-453. 

6 JTa3apoB 4. 

7 M. Gaster, The Descent to Hell. This text gave rise to a remarkable imitation. The 
Descent of the Holy Virgin. It is easy to understand why it would appeal to the popular 
imagination, since from the beginning it was regarded as the clue to the mysteries of life 
after death. It offers a glimpse into all possible torments to be suffered by the damned, 
while the original Gospel only spoke of a place of "wailing and gnashing of teeth."- Also, 
see llchcster Lectures on Greeko-Slavonic Literature and its Relation to the Folklore of 
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Europe During the Middle Ages, London., 1 887, p. 52 . It is important to note a theologi- 
cal subtlety: the anonymous author of the The Descent of the Holy Virgin puts the dualists 
in hell because they refused to preach the name of the Virgin and because they denied the 
material nature of Christ's body. This detail suggests that The Descent of the Holy Virgin 
is a polemical reply to the Bogomils. 

x J. Guiraud, Cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Prouilles, precede d'une etude sur 1' Albigeisme 
languedocien au Xlle et XMIe siecles, t.l-2. 

G. Koch, "Frauenfrage und Ketzertum im Mittelalter", Forshungen zur mittelalterUchen 
Geschichte 9. 

10 R. Nelli, La vie quotidienne des Cathares du Languedoc au XHIe Steele. 

11 Le Roy Ladurie, Montaillou, village occitan de 1294 a 1324. 

12 R. Abels, and E. Harrisson, "The Participation of Women in the Languedocian 
Heresy", in Medieval Studies, v. 41, Toronto. 

13 A. Brenon, Les fe mines Cathares. 

14 Abels and Harrisson 226. 

15 Abels and Harrisson 225. 

16 A. Brenon 210. Brenon, as Guiraud did before her, enumerates the Cathar institu- 
tions: hospital/asylum and craftsman's workshop (215). 

17 Abels and Harrisson 217: "Because of poverty, the minor nobility turned to the 
heretical convents to place their unmarried daughters and widow female relations". The 
authors mention also the educational role of such establishments: "Cathar convents 
occasionally functioned as seminaries for the daughters of the rural nobility" (232). *** 

ls Nelii 106-107. 

l " Abels Harrisson 228-229. 

20 Ladurie 383-385 

21 E. Long, "Feminism and Cultural Studies", Critical Pespectives on Media and 
Society, 117. 

22 The troubadours knew well the name of Roland. See Piere Vidal of Toulouse, who 
says:"My audacity is equal in this to Roland and livier, while in the art of love I am equal 
to Berart de Mondesdidier's art of love..." - in J. Roubaud, Les Troubadours (anthologie 
bilingue), 220. But in the troubadours' poetry the image of Roland was displaced by 
admiration towards the beloved lady. 

23 R. Manselli, Dolore e morte nella esperienza religiosa catara, 258. 

24 Piere de Corbian, Priere a la Vierge - in Anthologie des troubadours Xfle-XHIe 
siecles (edition refondue), 367. Piere de Corbian shares practically the same heretical 
view that is criticized in The Descent of the Holy Virgin (see note 7). 

25 Corbian 198. Roubaud, in his anthology Les troubadours gives the names of some 
other women poets, such as Azalais de Porcaraigues, Na Castelloza, Clara d'Anduse and 
Bieiris de Romans. 

2(1 A. Jeanroy, Introduction to Anthologie des troubadours, 29. 
27 Guillaume deTudele, La Chanson de la Croisade Albigeoise ( Cansos de la Crozada), 
editee et traduite par Eugene Martin-Chabot, Paris, 1976, v. 5, 165, 
2S Nelli 108. 

2V Jacques de Voragine, La legende doree - traduite de latin par T. de Wyzewa, 402- 

403. 

30 J. Guitton, Le Christ equartele (crises et conciles dans I'eglise), 196. 
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31 See G. Vassilev, "Bogomils and Lollards. Dualistic motives in England during the 
Middle Ages". 

32 Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich J 428-3 J, edited by Norman P. Tanner, 142. 

33 Tanner 67. 

34 Tanner 147. 

35 Tanner 26. 

3 " J. Fines, "Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, 151 1-12", 161- 

162. 

37 Fines 162. 

38 Long 1 20. 

3y Fines 165. These words seem to be a euphemism. Jonh Foxe gives the information 
that in 1542 Thomas Bernard and James Morden were burned, "the one teaching the 
Lord's Prayer in English, and the other for keeping the Epistle of St. James translated into 
English. "(sec W. H. Summers, The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills, 97). 

4(> M. Lambert, Medieval heresy, 249. 

41 Fines 162. 

42 Fines 166. 

43 Medieval English Prose for Women, edited by B. Millet, and J. Wogan-Browne. 

44 A precise quotation is more expressive here:"... we should look from the vision of 
hell to the joy of heaven, feel fear from the one, love towards the other...", in Millet and 
Wogan-Browne 109. The text also includes three allegories of the type used in Le Roman 
de la Rose, which is an indication of the influence of French medieval literature. Fear tells 
of Inferno while Reason, helped by Prudence and Fortitude in God describes Paradise. 

45 Gaster 67. Gaster explains how the apocrypha reached England: "Roger of Hovedene 
gives this Letter from Heaven in his Chronicle under the year 1201 and says that it had 
been brought in this to England by Abbot Eustachius of Flays. The letter was directly 
copied thence by Roger of Wendower into his own Chronicle. An Anglo-Saxon translation 
is said to be in existence at Corpus Christi College in Oxford." 

4ft Gaster XIV. 

; 47 Gaster XXIII. ^ 
\ 48 Gaster XVI. 
44 Jeanroy 16. 

50 See for exemple J. A. Cuddon, Dictionary of Literary Terms and Literary Theory. 
"The troubadours (who composed in langue d'oc) had a very considerable influence on 
Dante and Petrarch, and indeed on the whole development of the lyric (q.v.), especially 

love lyric in Europe" (1007-1008). 
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